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FOREWORD 


MADHUSUDAN Das was the moving spirit for about half-a- 
century in the political, economic and social life of Orissa. 
Popularly known as Kulabrudha, his pragmatic outlook 
was instrumental in furthering the aspirations of the 
Oriya people. In his relations with the British, he proved 
himself a match in intellectual calibre and practical sense. 
His life is a saga of patriotism and public service. 

Shri Surendra Mahanty, a well-known litterateur of 
Orissa, has attempted to give in this book an account of 
the life and work of this great son of Orissa. Shri 
Mahanty has to his credit a thorough study of the life and 
work of Madhusudan Das and he has in the short span 
of this book given an interesting sketch of his career. 


B. V. KESKAR 
NEW DELHI 
March 1, 1972 
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I INTRODUCTION 


In 1803 Orissa FELL under the forces of the East India 
Company and the final curtain was drawn on what might 
be called the tragedy of Orissa. Since the middle of the 
16th century, the sun had set on the glory of the 
Utkal Empire, and through successive occupations by the 
Afghans, the Moghuls and the Manhrattas, coupled with 
internecine feuds and fatricidal strifes, the people had 
been decimated and robbed of their spirit of resistance. 
This had occurred exactly 46 years after the Battle of 
Plassey in which the East India Company came to occupy 
Bengal. ‘In the Battle of Plassey, according to the testi- 
mony of Lord Clive before the Select Committee of the 
British Parliament, ‘‘the inhabitants who were spectators 
on that occasion, .must have amounted to some hundred 
thousands; and if they had an inclination to have destroyed 
the Europeans they might have done it with sticks and 
stones”. But they did not even lift a finger; and the fate 
of Bengal, nay of India was sealed on the fields of Plassey. 
The British conquest of Orissa was a repetition of the Battle 
of Plassey and the Barabati Fort at Cuttack, the seat of 
Mahratta administration in Orissa, fell under the East India 
Company forces without even the semblance of resistance. 
Thereafter the seat of Orissa administration shifted to 
Fort Williams in Calcutta which superintended the revenue 
administration of Orissa. But it did not take long for the 
people who had welcomed the East India Company 
forces as emancipators from centuries of exploitation and 
oppression under the Moghuls and the Mathrattas, to 
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get disillusioned and soon they found themselves thrown 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

The early years of the Company rule in Orissa brought 
about disastrous changes in the life of the people. In 
1812 the Company Government demonetised the cowry 
which was the currency in vogue in Orissa and issued a 
declaration to the effect that the cowries would no longer 
be accepted as legal tender in payment of revenue. 
The series of land settlements, triennial, biennial 
and annual, ruined and reduced distinguished families 
of landed gentry to destitution and their lands were 
grabbed by unscrupulous land speculators from out- 
side, who had ingratiated themselves with the Company 
administrators. 

According to a British authority, two-thirds of the 
Oriya Zamindars were completely wiped out of existence 
in the process and were replaced by outsiders within the 
first fourteen years of the British rule in Orissa. The 
land settlements greatly affected the economic condition 
of the paikas, the traditional peasant militia, who were 
truly the backbone of Orissa. “‘Deprived of the lands,” 
the Cuttack District Gazeteer records, “which they had 
enjoyed from time immemorial they were subjected, to the 
grossest extortion and oppression at the hands of the 
farmers, Sarbarakars and other underlings to whom our 
Government entrusted the collection of revenue and also 
to the .tyrannies of a corrupt and venal police.” Even a 
Commissioner of Orissa had to confess in the course of a 
dispatch to the Government in Fort Williams on May 
13, 1818: “I am persuaded that many of the natives 
think that the Mahratta Government with its entire 
absence of system was better adapted to the state of society 
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in which they existed than the British Government with 
its enlightened, humane and refined one.” 

The Oriyas refused to accept this intolerable situation 
for long. In March 1817 the paikas or the peasant militia 
raised standards of revolt against the Company adminis- 
tration and posed a serious challenge to its authority. 
The paikas occupied the temple town of Puri in the middle 
of 1817 and the English Collector was forced to flee with 
his troops. Though not on a national scale, the Paika- 
Rebellion was the first war of independence, fought by 
the simple, yet proud peasants of Orissa. Subsequently 
the superior military might of the Company had, of 
course, subdued the rebellion, but intermittently it 
continued till- 1825 when Buxi Jagabandhu Bidyadhara, 
the Commander of the rebellious militia had at last 
surrendered himself to the English. Since then Orissa 
was continuously in revolt and had finally jumped into 
the fiery struggle of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 under the 
leadership of Surendra Sai of Sambalpur. 

But the Oriyas had to pay very dearly for their urge 
for freedom. The Company administration wreaked 
its bitterest vengeance upon the people of Orissa, for their 
temerity to protest while the neighbouring provinces 
had quietly acquiesced in the British rule. Orissa, 
linguistically vivisected, economically ruined and cul- 
turally exhausted, was tagged to the tail-end of the Bengal 
Presidency and became a “‘colony” for the intermediaries 
and compradors of the Company administration. 

The non-indigenous intermediaries of the Company 
administration, consisting of clerks and petty officials, 
soon developed a vested interest in Orissa and the policy 
of the administration was so fashioned as to perpetuate 
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these vested interests. Denial .of modern educational 
opportunities was a part of this policy so that the: Oriyas, 
devoid of proper education, would remain for ever, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water and would not be able to 
lay claim to participate in enlightenment and progress. By 
the time the Calcutta University was established in 1856 
and Calcutta was sprinkled with a number of well- 
equipped colleges and institutes of higher learning, 
Orissa had hardly a couple of schools teaching English! 
This would be evident from the comments of G. F. 
Cockburn, the English Commissioner of Orissa Division in 
his report to the Government of Bengal, in which he 
observed... “lacs and lacs of rupees have been spent 
(in education) in almost every division of Bengal except 
Orissa”. The Oriyas were, of course, well educated accord- 
ing to the traditional pathsala standards, according to 
which ability to read and interpret the medieval ornate 
kavyas and Puranas in Oriya entitled one to the hallmark 
of scholarship. But such intellectual attainments were 
hardly considered enough to entitle one for the humblest 
share in the Company administration. Commenting on 
such a state of affairs the Collector of Cuttack in his report 


wrote, .. 


Scarcely a single real Oriya receives a salary of 
more than Rs. 10/- per mensem. I always give 
preference to Oriyas, but at the moment, I scarcely 
know a single Oriya possessing qualifications to fit 
him for being a common mohurir. 


The “outsiders” who had ingratiated themselves with 
the Company administration and who had followed the 
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Company to Orissa as carpetbaggers and adventurers, 
gradually came to acquire an artificial importance and 
a grip over the administration, threatening the cultural 
and economic extinction of the Oriyas. All this was done 
with the connivance of the Government in Fort Williams, 
never seeking an. opportunity to understand the problems 
of the people or their interests and aspirations except, 
of course, as interpreted by these interested intermediaries. 
No wonder, therefore, the Oriyas who had once been in 
the vanguard of the cultural and political life of India, 
suddenly found themselves consigned to oblivion and 
unmitigated backwardness in the beginning of the rgth 
century. 

The British conquest of Orissa in the early 19th century 
had set the final seal to the process of political and territorial 
disintegration of Orissa. The territorial limits of Orissa 
had included a part of Bengal in the north and Telengana 
and Karnatak in the south before its political supremacy 
began to decline by about the middle of the l6th 
century.3 During successive periods of the Afghan, 
Moghul and Mahratta occupations, the country could 
hardly remain in tact, amidst disintegrating forces of 
outside invasion, internecine strifes and betrayals. 
Through previous foreign occupations Orissa had been 
torn into several fragments and each of such dismembered 


1 Historian Sterling, indicating the spread and extent of the Oriya 
territory wrote in his Accounts of Orissa: “‘In the progress of migration 
and conquest the Oriya nation carried their name and language over 
vast extent of territory both on seashore and on the hills including 
besides Orissa so called, a portion of Bengal and Telengana. Occa- 
sionally the conquest of Gajapati princes extended into the more 
remote parts of Telengana, and over to the Carnata.” 
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tracts had been placed under the neighbouring provincial 
administrations of Bengal, the Central Provinces and Madras 
which had welcomed the British rule earlier. The result 
of such unwilling and inharmonious combination had 
invariably meant the sacrifice of the legitimate interests 
of the people of Orissa and they lived as cultural and 
linguistic minorities under three separate, unsympathetic 
administrations. 


The Great Famine of 1866, still imprinted on the 
subconscious of Orissa in dark horrors, brought to the fore 
the problems of Orissa and for the first time awoke the 
conscience-proof British administration from its apathy 
and negligence towards Orissa. After the Famine, 
independent enquiries conducted by the Government of 
India revealed the fact that administrative indifference 
coupled with practical difficulties of administering Orissa 
under three separate provincial administrations was 
at the root of this man-made catastrophe, which had 
carried a toll of a million lives or more. This had led 
Sir Stafford Northcotte, the then Secretary of State for 
India, to draw attention in 1868, to: the Famine of 1866 
as furnishing evidence of the defects of the existing system 
of administration and suggested separation of Orissa 
from Bengal and amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one administration. But at the material 
time, there was hardly any political life in Orissa which 
could take advantage of Sir Stafford’s recommendations 
and agitate the issue to its logical conclusion. 

On the other hand, the non-indigenous vested interests 
in Orissa, sensing great danger to their stranglehold on the 
economy and administration of Orissa in Sir Stafford’s 
suggestions, left no stone unturned to nip it in the bud. 
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This led to an artificial movement in the Education 
Department of the Government of Bengal to eliminate 
Oriya language altogether from the schools under the plea 
that it was not a language distinct from Bengali. Even 
though eminent linguists and philologists like Grierson 
and Beams, after years of painstaking research, had held 
that the Oriya language had a longer period of develop- 
ment than many other Indian languages and according 
to Beams “‘at a period when Oriya was already a fixed 
and scttled language, Bengali did not exist”, powerful 
interested cronies taking advantage of their influential 
positions in the Government continued the movement 
for displacement of Oriya, both as a medium of instruction 
and of administration. They sought to establish that the 
Oriya language was a mere dialect of Bengali. According 
to their scheme if Oriya lost its place as a distinct language, 
Sir Stafford’s suggestion to unify the Oriya-speaking 
areas under one common administration and its separation 
from Bengal would have no basis to deserve serious 
consideration. 

The Oriyas were justly proud of their language and 
literature. Oriya literature had long sustained well- 
defined periods of development and its medieval literature 
could claim superiority over the literatures of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The early and medieval Oriya 
literature, both qualitatively and quantitatively, far 
outshone many other Indian literatures. In that context 
the challenge posed by a few administrative officials to 
eliminate Oriya language and literature shook the people 
of Orissa from their mute acquiescence and apathy and 
they rose to a man to save the Oriya language from 
extinction. But at that time Orissa had no organised 
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platform to spearhead this movement. In the absence 

of any political organisation, the first Oriya weekly 

“Utkal Dipika”’ which had been founded in. 1866 carried 

on the struggle in its columns, under the leadership of its 
founder-editor Gourishankar Rai (1838-1917). This 

language controversy had continued till the eighties of the 

19th century until it was finally settled in favour of Oriya. 

The language controversy had given a new fillip .to the 

movement of the Oriya-speaking people for unification 

under one administration. 

The early years of the British rule in Orissa were dark 
years of bitter disillusionment. A proud people, famed in 
history for their art, literature, empire-building and 
oversea trade lay prostrate under the British, bleeding and 
truncated; a colony of intermediary interests within the 
vast colony that was India. Orissa had then no modern 
English-educated elite, who could fashion and mould the 
political life of the province and spearhead a movement for 
fulfilment of the aspirations of the people. Orissa had not 
yet a powerful, vigorous Press to articulate the grievances 
of the people and give expression to their demands. 

To the people outside, Orissa was no more than a name, 
a terra incognita, with a vague history of its own, abounding 
in hills and forests, and subject to constant famines and 
floods; to the English administrator it was a veritable 
Boetia thrown at the tail-end of their respective domains 
which needed not much attention, and to the people of 
Orissa, it was a land stricken by fate, reduced to the 
lowest dregs of poverty and hopelessly dismembered. 

Such was the state of Orissa when Madhusudan Das 
was born on April 28, 1848, in Satyabhamapur, a little- 
known village in the district of Cuttack. 
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I 

THE VILLAGE SATYABHAMAPLR is situated at a distance of 
twenty kilometres to the north-east of the city of Cuttack. 
According to palm-leaf chronicles, this village had been 
founded by Satyabhama Devi, a queen of King Purusottama 
Deva of the Solar Dynasty king of the 16th century and 
was .named after her. The surroundings of the village are 
strewn with temples and monuments bearing testimony to 
the temple-building activities of the Solar Dynasty kings 
and in this village itself still stands a temple dedicated to 
Jagannatha known as the Dadhivamana, constructed by 
Queen Satyabhama. According to Krishna Das Kaviraj 
Goswami, the famous biographer of Lord Chaitanya, the 
Master on his way from Gauda to Puri had sojourned in 
the village for a night and Krishna Das himself had got 
the inspiration during his stay in this village to write the 
dramas “Bidagdha Madhava” and “Lalita Madhava”, 
two literary works much revered in the Chaitanyite litera- 
ture for their ornate poetry and theology. 

‘The Chowdhurys of Satyabhamapur who lived in the 
village were a historic family. According to the genealo- 
gical table still maintained in the family, during the un- 
certain times of the early 17th century, Manimalla (1606- 
1669) a Khandait warrior from Khurda, the seat of 
the independent Orissa kingdom, had come here to settle 
and had founded a Chaupadhi. ‘They were rich and 


LA chaupadhi is the seat and centre of the local peasant militia, 
under the leadership of a khandait chieftain who enjoyed vast rent- 
frce landed property, tor maintaining his band of militia. 
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affluent and their ancestral house stood on an extensive 
campus, thick with groves and glittering with tanks. But 
with the British conquest of Orissa in 1803 the sun had 
set on the fortunes of the Chowdhurys of Satyabhamapur. 
Their vast landed estates had gone under the auctioneer’s 
hammer in Calcutta under the Sunset-law! for non-payment 
of annual rent, which was continually on the rise, through 
frequent settlements. Calcutta, the seat of the Board of 
Revenue in those days, had no road or rail communica- 
tions with Orissa. The estate-owners and landed proprie- 
tors of Orissa could not even have the knowledge of their- 
estates being auctioned away in far-off Calcutta for non- 
payment of rent. That is how most of the aristocratic 
families of Orissa had been reduced to humble status, 
their lands having gone into the hands of land-speculators 
of Calcutta. The Chowdhurys of Satyabhamapur had 
also met the same fate. Chowdhury Raghunath Das, 
the father of Madhusudan, had to take up the profession 
of a small-cause lawyer who carried on his indifferent 
practice at Cuttack, with a legal acumen, which was 
perhaps good enough for the courts of the Mahratta Sube- 
dars of Cuttack. Yet Chowdhury Raghunath was very 
proud of his heritage which. he could trace back to the 
17th century, when Manimalla had founded his Chaupadhi 
in Satyabhamapur. During the domination of the Moghuls 
and the Mahrattas the Chaupadhis had lost their military 
importance and the Chaupadhi-holders were entrusted 
with mere collection of land revenue, on the same rent- 
free basis. That is how the Chowdhurys of Satyabhamapur 


1 Under this peremptory law if the annual rent was not deposited 
in the Government Treasury on a particular day, the Estate was 
auctioned away without any notice or intimation to its proprietor. 
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had owned vast landed properties, which had been decimated 
with the advent of the British rule in Orissa. 

Madhusudan was the third child born to Chowdhury 
Raghunath Das, the elder two children being daughters. 
Madhusudan’s mother Parvati Devi was a deeply religious 
lady and came from an old aristrocratic family. She had 
moulded the emotional life and character of young 
Madhusudan, and had left her imprint on his personality. 
“You alone can keep your own honour”—Parvati Devi 
had impressed upon Madhusudan from his childhood. 
This golden maxim Madhusudan had remembered all 
through his life and was guided by it whenever situations 
necessitating compromise with honour or principles arose. 
The youngest child of Raghunath Das was a son, Gopala- 
ballabh, who distinguished himself as novelist and poet 
in course of time. 

Though the family had lost its former authority and 
opulence, the traditional respect which the people paid to 
this historic family had not diminished. The religious 
endowments and charitable dispositions of this family 
were engraved on the temple walls and the monasteries 
around the village. Madhusudan from his very childhood 
had breathed deep this heritage, which his family and its 
surroundings had symbolised for him. 

About his early education and the village pathsala 
Madhusudan writes in his incomplete autobiography: 


My initial education was entrusted to a man who 
could teach reading and writing my mother-tongue, 
the Oriya language... The room had a mud floor 
and mud walls... The mud floor and a piece of 
chalk made up the writing materials used in a village 
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school. The alphabets are written on the floor by 
the teacher and the child is required to run the chalk 
over the alphabet, pronouncing aloud its name. The 
mud walls serve the purpose of memoranda tablet, 
where the teacher records events and accounts. Mud 
walls are also used for painting figures of men, animals 
and scenery. This is done by the women. The 
design is sometimes attractive and considering that 
coloured earth made into paste by water is the paint 
used and the fingers take the place of painter’s brush, 
it is no wonder some of these paintings have been 
highly considered by experts in art... .. 

The student is required to squat on the floor with 
his legs folded, his whole weight resting on his feet. 
He does not get a seat because it could cover the 
space over which the alphabets are marked in chalk. 
It is a good exercise for the lower limbs. The seat 
provided for the teacher is a mat, covered with the 
cocoanut leaves. The next step was to learn to write 
on palm leaf. In Orissa the leaves of palm trees and 
an iron pen with a sharp point constituted the writing 
materials. . . 


Another influence which had shaped Madhusudan’s 
personality and character was the concremation or 
satee by his great-grandmother, who had burnt herself 
to ashes in the pyre of her husband, Chowdhury Sudarsan 
Das. This had occurred long before Madhusudan’s birth. 
The after-sunset tales of his grandmother had recreated 
this event many a time in his mind and consciousness 
and,had deeply influenced his sensibilities. Madhusudan 
had recorded this influence in his incomplete memoirs. 
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My great-grandmother in the direct line of ascent 
was a satee. She offered her mortal frame a living 
sacrifice in the funeral pyre of her husband. This 
took place before my birth. But in my childhood my 
grandmother, that is, my father’s mother, used to 
describe the event in language which prepared my 
impressionable young heart to receive her narration 
with the impression which the event which she had 
witnessed had produced in her mind...Every time I 
heard the narrative, I felt my imagination as it were 
on fire...A feeling grew upon me that the satee’s 
blood was running in my arteries and veins. Even 
at my advanced age I feel it my sacred duty not to 
taint the satee’s blood by diverting from the path of 
duty from fear of personal injury or loss of any kind. 


After completing his early education first in the pathsala 
and then in a middle Vernacular School in the nearby 
village of Mahasingpur, Madhusudan was sent to Cuttack 
for high-school education. At that time there was only 
one High School in Cuttack, which afterwards came to be 
known as the Ravenshaw Collegiate, named after T. E. 
Ravenshaw, the celebrated Commissioner of Orissa 
Division who devoted all his administrative energies to 
the cause of the: spread of English education in Orissa. 
While a student in the Cuttack High School, Madhusudan 
incurred the wrath and displeasure of the Headmaster 
and was expelled for alleged insubordination. In the 
words of Madhusudan: 


The selections from English literature which was 
prescribed for the Entrance Examination were taught 
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by the Headmaster, who was a recent indent from 
Bengal. He interpreted a sentence in a certain way. 
I considered his interpretation incorrect and I had the 
courage to say so. This was considered an instance of 
independence and insubordination, which would not 
be tolerated in an Oriya boy. My name was removed 
from the register and I was expelled...This was a 
critical moment in my life. 1 realised the implication 
of my expulsion from school. It meant a full stop to 
further progress in English education. Without a 
knowledge of this language, I thought, my future life 
could be a long journey through the desert. Some of 
my Oriya school-mates advised me to plead for pardon 
to the Headmaster. I spent a most restless night but 
the suggestion did not appeal to my conscience or 
sense of self-respect. Early next morning I went to 
Mr Healy’s bungalow. He was the controlling 
authority of the school... The Saheb came out. He 
talked in Oriya. He asked me what I wanted. 1 
narrated what had happened and showed him the 
passage. He asked me how I understood the passage 
and how the Headmaster understood it. On hearing 
me he smiled and asked me whether I was an Oriya 
and to what caste I belonged. He directed me to the 
school at 11 a.m. on the following day. 

I went to the school, a little before the appointed 
time and waited at the entrance of the school premises. 
Mr Healy came in time. I bowed to him as he passed 
me in his buggy. I have no knowledge of what trans- 
pired though at the time I felt an intense curiosity to 
know the details of the Headmaster’s interview with 
Mr Healy. Soon after Mr Healy left the place, I was 
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sent for by the Headmaster and as he saw me, he said 
that he had pardoned me and had decided to take me 
back into the school. 


Thus Madhusudan’s career was saved and he passed 
the Entrance Examination in 1864, from the Cuttack 
School in his sixteenth year. 


n 


ACCORDING TO THE prevailing standards, Entrance quali- 
fication was the royal road to the Establishment. Madhu- 
sudan could now easily be a clerk in any Government 
office in Cuttack and with loyal diligence and steady 
application he could look forward to the coveted post of a 
Deputy Collector! With that end in view Chowdhury 
Raghunath Das had given his son Madhusudan smatter- 
ings of English education in the Cuttack High School. 
Moreover, the financial condition of the Chowdhurys was 
going downhill, from bad to worse. Chowdhury Raghu- 
nath could not afford his son’s further education in a 
College in far-off Calcutta, even if he could muster a 
desire to do so. Now that Madhusudan had passed out 
the Entrance Examination he insisted on Madhusudan’s 
seeking his fortune in some Government office. 

But Madhusudan’s mind was set on obtaining the 
highest English education that could be available in the 
country. But in those days there was no college in 
Orissa for higher studies. Some of the students who had 
aspired to higher education in Calcutta had to reach that 
distant city either travelling on foot or by bullock-cart, 
covering a torturous distance of about 300 miles infested 
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with dacoits and wild animals. Years ago, Gourishankar 
Rai, the Father of Oriya Journalism and Editor of the 
“Utkal Dipika”’ had come to Calcutta on foot, covering 
the distance in about three weeks. But he had to return 
disappointed without completing his studies as his father 
could no more afford his education in Calcutta. Radha- 
nath Rai, the Father of Modern Oriya Poetry, had to 
return from Calcutta, under similar circumstances. Thanks 
to .the educational policy of the British administration, 
while neighbouring Bengal was turning out annually 
graduates in hundreds, Orissa could not boast of even a 
single graduate till then. Madhusudan knew well that 
the challenges thrown by the British administration were 
not merely political and economic but cultural. For a 
total confrontation with the British, modern knowledge 
was essential, which could be acquired only through the 
medium of English education. 

By 1844 English had practically become the language 
of administration and, in order to make any. noticeable 
impact on the administration, and foray into the thick 
walls of administrative negligence and indifference, 
adequate knowledge in English was essential. To add to 
these considerations, Madhusudan had the insatiable 
ambition to be the first graduate of Orissa. But Chow- 
dhury Raghunath frowned upon these far-fetched dreams 
of his son. As Raghunath would not finance his son for 
studies in Calcutta, Madhusudan joined temporarily the 
District School at Balasore, as a third teacher, but had to 
leave his incumbency soon in search of higher education in 
Calcutta. 

Madhusudan embarked a sea-going steamer, one day, 
from the river-port at Chandbali and reached Calcutta, 
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after a’ day’s voyage. Calcutta, the fabulous city of Job 
Charnok, was just an imponderable for a village boy from 
Orissa. The little money that Madhusudan had with 
him was spent away in no time. After ‘fruitless days 
spent on the streets of Calcutta, in hunger and exhaustion, 
in search of a college that could admit him as a free 
student, Madhusudan at last reached the portals of the 
London Mission Society College in Bhawanipore. The Rev. 
J. P. Ashton, the Superintendent of the college, on hearing 
of his plight, was willing to admit him to the college and 
provided him an allowance of Rs. 7 per month with which 
he had to defray the cost of his education. 

Christianity had in those days an irresistible appeal for 
the youths of modern Bengal. Thwarted by suffocating 
inhibitions and dogmas of a decadent Hindu society, the 
youth of modern Bengal was being drawn towards the 
liberalism of Christianity. Christianity had symbolised for 
them change and progress in a society where change was 
taboo and restraint was the order. Before long, Madhusudan 
came under the spell of Christianity and he requested the 
Rev. Ashton to put him in the Bible class, as he wanted 
to .embrace Christianity. But the Rev. Ashton would 
not entertain any such request unless Madhusudan wrote 
to his father and obtained permission for conversion to 
Christianity. 

The Chowdhurys of Satyabhamapur were deeply 
orthodox in their social and religious views and could not 
even conceive the idea of a member of the family embrac- 
ing Christianity. The Christians were considered then 
untouchables in the traditional Hindu society... Chow- 
dhury Raghunath, on hearing of his son’s intention, was 
rudely shocked and rushed to Calcutta to bring him back 
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home and to the folds of Hinduism. Chowdhury Raghunath 
in the fateful interview with his son in Calcutta did not 
conceal the fact that unless Madhusudan left college 
for home forthwith and abandoned his idea of conversion 
to Christianity he would be disowned and disinherited. 
But such threats had no effect on Madhusudan. Chow- 
dhury Raghunath raved, cursed, abused and at last 
disowned Madhusudan as his son and left for home in 
sullen anger and disappointment. 

Madhusudan had earlier taken a vow that he would 
never return ‘to Orissa or his village home until he was a 
graduate. In 1870 he passed his B.A. examination 
from the Calcutta University and thus came to be the 
first graduate of Orissa. In keeping with his vow he returned 
to his village home after graduation. But by that time he 
had embraced Christianity and thus had forfeited his right 
to enter the family home. But, notwithstanding Madhu- 
sudan’s conversion to Christianity his mother Parvati 
Devi was deeply attached to him. Yet she could not allow 
her dearest son to enter even the courtyards of the family 
home lest it was defiled by the shadow of an irreligious 
person. Her mother’s heart broke asunder when she 
had to serve food to the first graduate of Orissa, her dearest 
child, on a plantain leaf, outside, on the verandah, as 
though he was a stray untouchable. Soon after serving 
food she had to take a purificatory bath to cleanse herself 
of the pollution of having touched a Christian. After 
such traumatic experiences in his village home, Madhusudan 
took leave of his mother and returned to Calcutta for 
further studies. In 1873 he passed his M.A. examination 
and soon after was married to Soudamini, the daughter 
of a Bengali Christian pastor. 
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AFTER OBTAINING the M.A. degree, Madhusudan’s 
long cherished ambition of becoming the first graduate 
and also the first M.A. of Orissa was fulfilled. Now he 
could devote himself to public life; but marriage in the 
meantime had brought upon him a new responsibility. 
And now he started thinking seriously of earning his liveli- 
hood before he could devote himself to public life. The Rev. 
Ashton of the L.M.S. College had an eye on Madhusudan 
to enrol him as a Missionary, as ‘he was much impressed 
with the integrity of his character and intellectual attain- 
ments. With that end in view one day the Rev. Ashton 
summoned Madhusudan to meet him in order to discuss 
the details of his appointment as a padre or Missionary. 

“But which kind of Missionary you would want me to 
be?”’ questioned a bewildered Madhusudan to his erstwhile 
benefactor, the Rev. Ashton. 

“What do you mean? The Missionaries are of one 
kind only,” answered the Rev. Ashton in chagrin. 

But there were two types of Missionaries, Madhusudan 
insisted. One kind of Missionary was there who did not 
accept any salary or perquisite for serving their mission 
and moved on foot from village to village, house to house, 
preaching the gospel of Christianity, ate whatever the 
villagers pleased to give him to eat and slept for the night 
in any place which the poor householder could spare. But 
the other kind of Missionary was of the Rev. Ashton’s type 
who must have a fat salary, a well-appointed free house 
and. carriage and so on, to preach the gospel. Madhu- 
sudan had no intention of becoming a Missionary of the 
second type. He would love to be a Missionary in the 
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true sense, completely on an honorary basis. But since his 
financial means and other circumstances would not permit 
him to do so, he would better not think of it. The Rev. 
Ashton was so enraged at this ‘audacious uncomplimentary 
reference to him that he exploded in unchristian anger 
at Madhusudan and shouted ‘“‘Get out, you Satan.” 

Madhusudan quietly replied that a day would surely 
come when the Father would only be too glad to welcome 
the Satan, and left him after due courtesies. 

Though a devout Christian, Madhusudan could be as 
embarrassing as a porcupine to the professional Fathers 
and Priests, whom he called “Churchians” instead of 
Christians. The Srirampur Missionary College had 
advertised for the post of a lecturer. In response to the 
advertisement, Madhusudan came to the college and was 
interviewed by the principal, who was also a Missionary. 
The principal enquired of him if he had carried any 
letters of recommendation with him. Madhusudan 
replied, had he known that the college was more in need 
of recommendation letters than a lecturer, surely he could 
have come with a basketful of them; but he was his own 
“recommendation letter” and welcomed the principal 
to test him to find out whether he was up to to his expecta- 
tions. 

The principal took him to the various classes of the 
college and asked him to teach subjects ranging from 
Shakespearian tragedy to Eucledian geometry. Madhu- 
sudan proved more than satisfactory in his teaching and 
the principal was anxious to appoint him; but when it 
came to the terms of appointment, the principal offered 
him a salary which was not up to the expectation of 
Madhusudan. “If the College could not afford a better 
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salary, it should rather look for a lecturer elsewhere,” 
Madhusudan replied and left the College. But at the time, 
he was sorely in need of a job and after days and weeks of 
search, at last got appointed the Headmaster of the 
Garden Reach High School in Calcutta. While serving 
as the Headmaster of the Garden Reach High School, 
Madhusudan joined the ‘Law classes of the Calcutta 
University and in due course became the first Advocate 
of Orissa. 

While prosecuting his legal studies, Madhusudan be- 
came the private tutor to Asutosh Mukherjee, who be- 
came a Judge of the Calcutta High Court and subsequently 
the celebrated Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Asutosh was a promising young mathematician, 
but his English was poor. Madhusudan had to coach 
him in English. In later times, Sir Asutosh used to refer 
to Madhusudan as his Guru and paid him high respects. 
It was under Madhusudan’s inspiration that Asutosh had 
taken to politics. The biographer of Sir Asutosh 
records. ... I 


Madhusudan Das the Orissa Leader who had been 
his teacher in his boyhood days wrote to him on 3rd 
January, 1924 about the necessity of his joining poltics.! 

‘My first impression of Das was thus naturally very 
profound—I saw him as the acknowledged Guru of 
my father who was my adored ideal in every respect,’ 
records the late Shyama Prasad Mookherjee in his 
reminiscences. As years rolled on I heard of the 
intimacy that existed between our family and that of 


1 Asutosh Mookherjee (A Biographical Study) by Narendra Krishna 
Sinha (Asutosh Mookherjee Centenary Committee), p. 133. 
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Madhusudan. With delight and gratitude my father 
often described his association with Das and told us 
how much he owed to his former teacher: ‘He not 
only taught me English but also inspired me to regard 
character and independence as two of the supreme 
virtues of man,’ he used to say. Such was the force 
of Das’s personality and so genuine was the under- 
standing between these two great minds that the sweet 
relationship between the teacher and the pupil well 
stood the passage of years and change of environment 
and never did it grow dim or stale.! 


After passing his Law examination, Madhusudan was 
enrolled as an advocate and joined the small-cause court 
in Alipur, and started his practice as a lawyer. But in the 
meantime his wife had expired and thereafter Calcutta 
lost all its charm for him. 

He returned to Cuttack after a long spell of fifteen 
years, an anonymous lawyer with the myths of the ‘first 
graduate”, the “first M.A.” and “the first Advocate of 
Orissa”, wreathed around him. Considering the time 
and circumstances these achievements were certainly 
fabulous. But no triumphal arches had been raised that 
day to accord Madhusudan a hero’s welcome as he had 
been in the meantime ostracised from the Hindu fold for 
his conversion to Christianity. 

But Madhusudan was not a christian in the accepted 
sectarian sense. The following anecdote recorded by the 
late Mr Janathan Mohanty, an eminent leader of the 
Christian community of Cuttack, would reveal Madhu- 


1 Life of Madhusudan—As Seen by Many Eyes, p. 6. 
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sudan’s attitude towards religion in general and christianity 
in particular: 


One evening, as was his habit he was out walking 
round the Killa, and I met him on the way. In course 
of conversation he inquired if I knew to which church 
he belonged. My answer was in the negative. He 
told me that during his early days in Calcutta he used 
to be a member of a particular church. It so happened 
that a particular member of the church once got drunk 
and his case was taken up by church dignitaries for 
disciplinary measure, as a result of which he was 
excommunicated. Mr. Das was present in that council 
of the church where the decision was arrived at. He 
vehemently protested against the measure, saying that 
not only had he seen some of the heads of the ecclesi- 
astical department indulging in more alcoholic drinks 
than was good for them, but that he was of the opinion 
that the existence of a church could only be justified 
by administrating spiritual consolation to souls which 
needed it more than others, and not to dispense justice 
like a law court. Since then he severed his connection 
with all the visible christian churches. He told me 
that he was a Christian and not a “‘Churchian”,! 


Iv 
MADHUSUDAN, who in later times wielded a fabulous legal 
practice and as “‘Madhu Barrister” became a legendary: 
figure in the profession, in the beginning went unnoticed after 


i Life of Madhusudan—As Seen by Many Eyes, p. 64. 
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his arrival in Cuttack. In those days the legal profession 
in Cuttack was monopolised by a handful of lawyers from 
outside Orissa and their scorn and contempt for this in- 
consequential intruder was much too unconcealed to 
escape notice. Madhusudan had none to launch him in 
the Bar. The prejudice against him ran so high and he was 
treated with such contempt and indifference that Madhu- 
sudan could not even find a seat in the Cuttack Bar Library 
until the District Judge Mr Cocklan found some impro- 
vised accommodation for him, in a part of his office. Yet 
Madhusudan had no regrets, as he had anticipated only 
too well the hostility, indifference and neglect which he 
was to encounter in his home-land; for were not the Oriyas 
strangers in their own country? Madhusudan had a promis- 
ing practice in Calcutta and yet if he had deliberately chosen 
to sacrifice it by coming over to Cuttack, it was for raising 
Orissa from the age-long stupor and lassitude to which she 
had been consigned through vicissitudes of history. Madhu- 
sudan had to pass weeks and months as a briefless lawyer, 
before he could get his first professional brief, But that 
was through a mere accident. 

One day, the law agent of an influential wealthy Mahant 
or Abbot of a monastery in Puri came to engage Madhu- 
sudan in a civil suit. It was not that the law agent wanted 
to entrust the case to Madhusudan or he was in need of his 
services; but he merely wanted to get Madhusudan signed 
up on the vakalainama so that the latter could not be avail- 
able to the respondent for defence. The Mahant being a 
wealthy person had engaged all the available lawyers of 
Cuttack so that the respondent who was of indigent circum- 
stances went undefended. After having engaged all the 
lawyers of Cuttack on his side, the law agent accidentally 
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came to know of the new Oriya Vakil who had just then set 
up his practice in Cuttack. As the law agent had been 
instructed by his employer not to leave a single lawyer 
unengaged, he approached Madhusudan for enlisting him 
on his side. He was willing to pay Madhusudan his full 
fees, just for a signature on the vakalatnama, which had by 
then been cluttered by the signatures of all the available 
lawyers of Cuttack. 

After listening to the law agent’s story and knowing his 
intention Madhusudan refused to sign the vakalatnama for 
any amount of fee and said, “If all the advocates will be 
on your side, who will plead the cause of the poor respon- 
dent?” 

Madhusudan appeared on behalf of this respondent and 
ultimately won the case; which suddenly brought him to 
great prominence. Briefs started coming; but the strange 
lawyer got himself involved more in public affairs than in 
building up a lucrative practice. 

By this time, when Bengal was astir with a new awakening 
and the other provinces of India were agog with brisk 
political activities, not even a faint ripple could be noticed 
in the public life in Orissa. Through vicissitudes of his- 
tory its people had been so demoralised and so much 
crushed in spirit that they had come to accept their poverty, 
exploitation and autocratic excesses by the petty officialdom 
as the decree of a malevolent fate. Unlike Bengal, Orissa 
had no English-educated elite, who could mould and 
articulate political life. Orissa had not even then a full- 
fledged college. Some of the youths of Orissa, who had 
managed to scrape through some English education had 
their sole ambition of attaining the position of a Deputy 
Magistrate or an Inspector of Schools! Thus the absence 
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of an English-educated middle-class elite had retarded the 
political awakening in Orissa. 

In the ‘sixties and the early ’seventies of the 1gth century, 
the language controversy in the wake of the conspiracy 
to abolish Oriya language from educational curricula, as 
also from the administration, had given a rude shock to the 
elite of Orissa, who had organised a platform styled as the 
“Utkal Ullasini Sabha”. But its aims were much too limit- 
ed and its organisers and leaders had no other objective 
beyond safeguarding the Oriya language from the 
onslaughts of its resourceful adversaries. What with the 
activities of the Utkal Ullasini Sabha and the powerful 
support lent to the cause of the Oriya language by 
eminent and influential scholar-administrators like John 
Beams (the author of the Comparative Grammar of Indo- 
Aryan languages and the Collector of Balasore) and T.E. 
Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of Orissa Division, the 
controversy had been resolved in favour of Oriya and it 
had come to stay. Thereafter the Utkal Ullasini Sabha had 
dissolved itself and public life in Orissa had again gone 
back to its mute silence. 

Orissa had not even a newspaper to articulate her cause 
and bring to the notice of the Government the woes and the 
miseries that beset the people. Gourishankar Rai (1838- 
1917), though a humble clerk in the Cuttack Collectorate, 
was public-spirited enough to found and edit the Oriya 
weekly “Utkal Dipika” in 1866. The “Utkal Dipika’”’ was 
being issued by the Cuttack Printing Company, which had 
been founded by Bichitrananda Das in collaboration with 
Lala Jagmohan Ray, the first modern playwright of Orissa. 
Bichitrananda, in those days, was also a Government emplo- 
yee, being the Political Assistant to the Commissioner of 
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Orissa Division. He had exerted all his official influence 
and authority to realise donations from the Rajas and the 
Zamindars of Orissa to promote the newspaper. In 1866 
Orissa had no printing press and the weekly was printed 
ihrough litho process. From such a humble beginning the 
Cuttack Printing Company grew into an influential institu- 
tion and nothing worthwhile had happened in the second 
half of the nineteenth century in Orissa, which had not been 
deliberated and debated in the premises of the Cuttack 
Printing Company. Gourishankar was its moving spirit. 

Even though some stray journals were being irregularly 
published before the “Utkal Dipika’”’ came into existence, 
they. were mere tracts published under the authority of 
the Christian Missionaries and other denominations. The 
columns of these tracts were devoted to ecclesiastical 
matters instead of public affairs and political questions. 
Thus the “Utkal Dipika’”’ came to be the first regular news- 
paper of Orissa. The elegance of its language, erudite-. 
ness of its leading articles and forthrightness of its views 
soon made the “‘Utkal Dipika” a powerful medium of public 
opinion in Orissa. Its scathing satire was as much biting 
as its polemics were scintillating. 

While Madhusudan was a student in the Cuttack High 
School, Gourishankar, for a brief while, was his private 
tutor. But after Madhusudan’s return to Cuttack Gouri- 
shankar became his chief collaborator and colleague and 
both worked together in tandem for well over three decades 
in building up the political life of Orissa and for the unifi- 
cation of the Oriya-speaking areas under one administra- 
tion. Under the leadership of Madhusudan, the premises 
of the Cuttack Printing Company soon became the nerve- 
centre of a resurgent Orissa. 
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But nonetheless the objective conditions for an enlightened 
public life were still woefully lacking in Orissa. We have 
already adverted to the lack of an English-educated middle- 
class elite in Orissa. The educated elite who could act as 
catalytic forces and were available in Cuttack—the cultural 
and administrative capital of Orissa Division—were ridden 
by mutual strifes and were engaged in a sort of political 
cannibalism either on the basis of language or caste or 
religion. Moreover, since the days of the language 
controversy, relations between the Oriyas and the ‘“‘out- 
siders” from Calcutta remained strained’ and both the 
communities nurtured deep hatred against each other. 
Madhusudan had to bridge this gulf and work for a unified 
political structure. In a society and among a people 
strife-ridden by language, caste and religion, history had 
imposed upon Madhusudan the inescapable duty to unite 
these groups and lead them towards enlightenment, articula- 
lation and awakening. 


Vv 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO was a memorable 
year in the constitutional history of India for the Viceroy 
Lord Ripon’s memorandum on local self-government had 
laid the foundations of municipal self-government in India. 

In his despatch to the Secretary of State, Lord Ripon 
has referred to the “period of change” that was sweeping 
over India and has said : 


. . the spread of education, the existing and increas- 
ing influence of a free press, the substitution of legal 


for discretionary administration, the progress of railways, 
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telegraphs, etc., the easier communication with Europe, 
and the more ready influx of European ideas are now 
beginning to produce a marked effect upon the people, 
new ideas are springing up, new aspirations are being 
called forth, the power of public opinion is growing and 
strengthening from day to day, and a movement has 
begun which will advance with greater rapidity and 
force every year.! 


Lord Ripon was prophetic in his prognostications. But 
all that to which the Viceroy had alluded in his memor- 
able Dispatch were sadly lacking in Orissa. The Oriyas 
had not seen a rail-engine till then, not a single inch of 
railway had been laid in Orissa Division; petty British 
officials like a Mr Manesty, who was a Deputy Magistrate 
in Cuttack could issue autocratic firmans which the citizens 
could overlook only at their own peril; direct communica- 
tion even with Calcutta still remained a distant dream, 
and the spread of education was halting and perfunctory! 
Even the B.A. classes which had been opened in the 
Ravenshaw College of Cuttack were about to be closed! 
Yet in this socio-cultural context Lord Ripon’s scheme of 
local self-government was going to be implemented in the 
Orissa Division. 

Orissa had not till then an organised platform from which 
public opinion could find effective articulation. The 
people in general had no acquaintance with public life, 
much Jess any experience of it; nor had they any scope for 
participation in it. The elite who could lead the people to 
participate in the constitutional reforms proposed by Lord 
Ripon were more concerned with petty squabbles or local 


i “Indian Constitutional Documents”, Vol. II, p. 79. 
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jealousies than with the challenges posed by history. In this | 
context Madhusudan had well realised that the Viceroy’s i 
scheme for local self-government would be of no avail in 
Orissa, unless public opinion was properly mobilised and 
expressed through an organised platform, cutting across 
the narrow barriers of caste, creed and language. He, there- 
fore, set about promoting a political organisation, which 
could effectively represent the largest measure of public 
opinion of Orissa to make an impact on the administration. 

Gourishankar was of course his chief collaborator in this 
project; but he was too sceptical to expect the warring 
groups to unite on a common platform. Yet Madhusudan 
in his characteristic vehemence pursued the objective and as 
a result of his efforts, a public meeting with the objective of 
“‘promoting a Sabha or organisation” for “furthering the 
ends of local self-government and undertaking welfare mea- 
sures’ was convened on August 16, 1882 in the premises of 
the Cuttack Printing Company. This was a preparatory 
meeting and it had been convened under the signatures of 
half a dozen leading persons, representing all sections of the 
elite of Cuttack. 

According to the reports of this meeting published in the 
“Utkal Dipika” in its issue dated August 19, 1882, 
“Cuttack had never seen a gathering of such magnitude”, 
All the leading citizens of Cuttack including a few English- 
men, and also people of the common rank, had attended 
the meeting in such overwhelming numbers that a large 
number of people had to listen to the proceedings, standing 
outside in the corridors of the hall. Out of the delibera- 
tions of this meeting the “Utkal Sabha’”’ or the “Orissa 
Association” was born which was the earliest political 
organisation of Orissa. It had continued its existence till 
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1905, When it Jost its relevance after the formation of the 
Utikal Sammilani or the Utkal Union Conference in 1903. 
The Utkal Sabha, during its eventful existence functioned 
as the undeclared legislature of Orissa and the Government 
anxiously solicited its views on all important matters relat- 
ing to the administration of Orissa Division. After the death 
of its first president, Madhusudan was elected President and 
continued in that office till its very end. Thus Madhusudan 
had not only pioneered political life in Orissa, but also came 
to be its chief architect. 

While the Viceroy Lord Ripon was waxing eloquent on 
the spread of modern education in India one day in the year 
1880 Mr Ager,the Joint Inspector of Schools, who was also 
the Principal of the Ravenshaw College in Cuttack, was 
all agog with wild exuberance and was raving like a lunatic : 
“He has passed! He has passed!” Such exuberance on the 
part of a tight-lipped English executive made many raise 
their eyebrows. Everybody was at a loss, not knowing the 
occasion for such outbursts; nor did anybody know who 
had passed what. 

Mr Ager was so excited that he could not even reply to 
the anxious queries of his colleagues. At long last how- 
ever, it could be known that a student of the Ravenshaw 
College had been able to pass the B.A. examination that 
year. This information had caused no small relief to the 
citizens of Cuttack in general and the colleagues of Mr 
Ager in particular as the Government had served an 
ultimatum on the college to the effect that if no student 
was able to pass the B.A. examination that year, the authori- 
ties would be forced to close down the B.A. classes of the 
college as in the two preceding years not even a single 
student had been able to pass the B.A. examination from 
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the Ravenshaw College. However, luck favoured the 
college at long last and Orissa was spared the misfortune 
of losing its only institution of higher learning. 

Soon after, a similar situation had arisen in the Law 
classes of the Ravenshaw College, but for a different reason. 
The Law classes were about to be closed as no competent 
lecturer was available to teach the subject. Such as were 
available, did not prove worthy of their assignment so that 
the result of the Law examinations was exceedingly poor. 
Cuttack in those days had no railway communication with 
distant parts of the country and none with the requisite 
qualifications thought it worthwhile to accept the job of a 
Law lecturer in the Ravenshaw College and, that too, on a 
part-time basis. It was also not possible on the part of the 
students from Orissa to afford legal studies in far-off 
Calcutta. If the Law classes were to close, not a single 
student from Orissa ‘would be able to prosecute legal 
studies in Cuttack, which would mean that not a single 
Oriya lawyer would ever be in the profession. When 
Madhusudan came to know of it, he offered himself to 
serve as part-time Law lecturer in the Ravenshaw College 
on an honorary basis. His voluntary offer was accepted 
bythe authorities and the Law classes were spared the fate 
of closure. Even though Madhusudan’s hands were more 
than full with professional briefs and public affairs he 
continued to teach in the Law classes of the Ravenshaw 
College till the year 1887, when he was nominated the 
Vice-Chairman of the Cuttack District Board. Many a 
lawyer who had distinguished himself in later times, both in 
the profession and the public life of Orissa, was his student, 
among whom was Shri Janakinath Bose, a leading advocate 
of Cuttack and the father of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 
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'THE JAGANNATH TEMPLE CASE was the next important 
land-mark in the life of Madhusudan. The Temple case 
had generated a quiver of protest and resentment all over 
Orissa. It had not only given rise to the most sensational 
legal battle of the time but had also touched off a political 
crisis in Orissa. It had catapulted Madhusudan from near 
anonymity to the blazing lights of prominence and popular 
acclaim. To understand the genesis of this case, it will be 
necessary to know the peculiar position which Lord Jagan- 
nath and the Temple enjoyed in the life and history of the 
people of Orissa. 

Lord Jagannath was the emblem of the sovereignty of the 
Utkal Empire, which till only the 16th century had 
extended from the Ganges in the north to the Godavari in 
the south. Jagannath was the source of unity of the Oriya 
people inhabiting various parts of the Empire and their 
urge for freedom. Thus Jagannath was the Rastra 
Devata or the national deity of Orissa.! The Jagannath 
cult was not an exclusive one and people belonging to 
various cults and denominations of the Hindu faith wor- 
shipped Him as the supreme God. From the animistic tribals 
living on the hills and in the jungles to the sophisticated 
Brahmins of the plains, from the dualists to the monists, the 
Buddhists, the Shaivites, the Shaktas and the Vaishnavites, 
all claimed Him as their supreme Godhead. His temple in 
Puri was the Jerusalem of the Hindus and the Buddhists 


3 The Cult of Jagannath by Dr K. C. Misra, p. 13. 
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not only of Orissa, but of the whole of India and even of 
neighbouring countries like Ceylon and Nepal. Even 
Sufi Muslim savants like Sal Beg had composed soulful 
lyrics in praise of Lord Jagannath, which are still sung 
today by the devout Hindus. But more than this, as the 
historian W. W. Hunter so perceptively writes: “The 
great yearning after Jagannath is to some extent the out- 
come of centuries of companionship in suffering between 
the people and thcir God. In every disaster of Orissa, 
Jagannath has borne His share. In every flight of the people 
before an invading power, He has been their comrade.” 
In the light of this special position of Jagannath and His 
temple in Puri, a converted Muslim king of Orissa of the 
18th century had fought relentlessly cven against 
the Moghul Governor or Naib Nazim of Cuttack, for 
upholding the inviolable sanctity of the Temple and saving 
Jagannath from iconoclastic vandalism of the invaders.® 
The Temple had come to acquire vast resources throughout 
the centuries and, according to the estimates of a historian, 
the Moghuls annually raised £ 100,000 from the Temple. 
Historian W. W. Hunter (1871) writes: “The present 
rental of the monasteries connected with Jagannath. 
amounts, so far as I have been able to ascertain, to £ 27,000 
per annum; and at the moderate computation of fifteen 
years’ purchase, represents landed property to nearly half a 
million sterling.” 

From the uncertain dawn of the history of the Temple, 
the king of the Utkal or Orissan Empire was considered 


1 A History of Orissa by W. W. Hunter, Andrew Sterling and John 
Beams (Edited by N. K. Sahu), Vol. I p. 5. 

3 Vide introduction to Meelasaila, a historical novel by Surendra 
Mahanty. 
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the representative and Chief-servant or the Raja-Sevaka of 
the Lord Jagannath, who alone was the Emperor, the 
Master, the Sovereign of the Empire. The celebrated 
Ganga Dynasty King Anagabhima Dev, according to the 
Temple chronicles, had issued a royal declaration to the 
effect that no king ought ever to be coronated on the throne 
of the Orissan Empire, as Lord Jagannath alone was its 
true Sovereign. 

In the light of this special position of Lord Jagannath in 
the lives and em.otions of the people and his unassailable 
position in the Oriya sub-conscious and the Temple’s 
“great importane and magnitude” the East India Company 
authorities soon after the conquest of Orissa had 
declared : 


It has been the anxious solicitude and desire of the 
Commissioners founded upon the express orders of His 
Excellency, the most noble Governor-General, that no 
interference or intervention should be experienced at 
the pagodah of Jagannath by any act of their authority 
and that the former ceremonies and customs should be 
permitted and supported on every occasion arising from 
the great importance and magnitude of the question as. 
affecting in the utmost degree the peace and happiness 
of so vast a proportion of the inhabitants of the British 
Dominion in India.! 


Thus it would be seen that the institution of Jagannath 
had not only a hallowed association with the Oriya-sub- 
conscious but that its inviolability and sanctity were consi- 


i From Secretary, Fort Williams to Collector, Jagannath, dated 
July 3, 1804 (Orissa Board of Revenue Documents.) 
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dered essential for peace and happiness of “a vast proportion 
of the inhabitants of the British Dominion in India”. On 
this account, the kings of the Khurda House, the lineal 
descendants of the Gajapati Emperors of Orissa, were held 
in special esteem by the people of Orissa for their being the 
“chief servants” ‘of the Lord. This special status of the 
kings of the Khurda House as the Thakur Raja or the *“‘God- 
King” had invested them with the unquestioned loyalty and 
devotion of the people. They were the rallying point of 
the patriotic urges and atavistic emotions of the people. 
The British, however, did not like to realise the danger 
and the challenge to their authority, inherent in such a 
situation. The British had not forgotten the fact that 
Raja Mukunda Dev of Khurda, the “Thakur Raja” of 
Puri, had spearheaded the revolt of the peasant militia or 
the paikas which had rudely shaken the foundations of the 
Company rule in Orissa. Since then it had remained the 
British administrative policy in Orissa to divest the Raja of 
Puri of the superintendentship of the Jagannath Temple 
and enable the local government of Orissa to interfere in 
its management so that the Raja lost his traditional associa- 
tion with the Temple. Certain regulations towards this end 
had been enforced under various perfidious pretexts for the 
formation of a Committee of Trustees for the management 
of the Temple. But the traditional authority of the Raja 
still remained unassailed in the esteem of the people. 
However, the eagerly-sought opportunity to grab the 
Temple presented itself to the local British authorities in 
1878, when Raja Dibyasingha Dev of Puri was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in a cooked-up murder charge and 
was transported to Andaman. Raja Dibyasingha Dev 
was proud enough not to kowtow to Sir Richard Temple, 
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the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, when the latter had 
visited Cuttack in 1874 to hold his annual Durbar. The 
Raja had left Sir Richard’s Durbar in a medieval flourish 
of his sword and all, as he had not been accorded the 
courtesies due to him on account of his pre-emptive position 
among the tributary chiefs as the Thakur Raja of Puri, 
according to the well-recognised protocol. Sir Richard 
had taken this as an effrontery to the British authority in 
Orissa and since then the Government was on the look-out 
for a suitable opportunity to punish the recalcitrant Raja 
for his spirit of “defiance”. A murder charge against the 
Raja which had never been proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt had provided that occasion.! 

After Dibyasingha Dev had been transported for life, the 
Puri Guddi and along with it the office of the Superintendent 
of Puri Temple fell vacant. The Government in Fort 
Williams wanted to utilise this opportunity as an expedient 
to take over the management of the Temple. A few 
Mahants and other useful nincompoops were readily avail- 
able as tools for achieving this objective. 

Dibyasingha Dev’s mother, Suryamoni Pattamahadevi 
was a very resourceful lady of great pluck and courage. 
Sensing the perfidy of the local government authorities, 
she hastily summoned the priests, courtiers and the religious 
heads of Puri and anointed her grandson, the five-year-old 
son of the deported Dibyasingha Dev, as Raja Mukunda 
Dev of Puri and Superintendent of the Temple, in their 
presence and began to manage the affairs of the Temple on 
his behalf as his legal guardian. But the Government in 
Fort Williams did not approve of this arrangement and 


1 Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas and Zamindars by Lokanath 
Ghosh, p. 450. 
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took over the management of the Temple. The annuity of 
Rupees 21,333, five annas and four pies, which the Raja 
received from the Treasury according to the terms of the 
covenant between the Government and the Raja of Puri, was 
abruptly discontinued. Even the income from the landed 
estates could not reach the Palace coffers through court 
orders, under the pretext that the property was in dispute. 

Suryamoni Pattamahadei found herself in utter financial 
distress and had to incur heavy loans to meet the daily 
expenses of the Palace as also of the Temple. Her petitions 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Fort Williams “‘to 
uphold the prestige of her family by approving the assump- 
tion of the hereditary title of Raja by her grandson at the 
time of installation, which was absolutely necessary under 
the Shastra for due performance of certain important reli- 
gious ceremonies of Jagannath”! went unheeded and 
was summarily dismissed. On the other hand, the local 
government instituted a suit in the court, seeking empower- 
ment to appoint a Receiver for the Temple. ‘The court 
decided in favour of the Government and according to the 
court order a Receiver was duly appointed, divesting 
Suryamoni Pattamahadei, the legal guardian of Raja 
Mukunda Dev, of all authority in the management of the 
‘Temple. Suryamoni Pattamahadei had not the means 
to seek redress against this high-handed order in the High 
Court in Calcutta by engaging competent counsels and it 
seemed as though she had lost her cause. 

Such an ignominous treatment meted out to the family of 
the Thakur Raja of Puri, who commanded unbounded 
respect and loyalty among the people and the perfidious 


i Petition of Suryamoni Pattamohadei, dated Pooree, April 30, 
1883. 
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usurpation of the superintendence of the Jagannath Temple 
lad raised storms of protest throughout Orissa and mam- 
moth meetings were held in different parts of the districts, 
demanding restoration of the Puri Temple to the Raja of 
Puri. Even the Administration Report of the Orissa 
Division for the year 1886 had to record : 


The Pooree templc suit was the subject of meetings in 
different parts of the districts and one large meeting 
said to have been attended by 5,000 persons was held 
in one of the principal maths of the town, presided over 
by a pleader of the local Bar. 


The Utkal Sabha also had raised its powerful voice of 
protest. But all these had been of no avail. 

At this crucial stage, Suryamoni Pattamahadei app- 
roached Madhusudan with a plea to take up her case in 
appeal to the High Court in Calcutta, for which, of course, 
she had not the financial resources. Madhusudan might 
have been a Christian by religion, but he had deep regard 
for the history, culture and heritage of Orissa, of which 
Lord Jagannath was the enduring embodiment. Madhu- 
sudan’s religious faith, therefore, did not stand in his way 
to take up the cudgels on behalf of tle indigent royal family 
which was apparently in the interests of an “‘idolatrous” 
institution! Madhusudan readily accepted the brief and 
engaged eminent English barristers like Mr. T. Woodroff 
to plead the case in the Calcutta High Court. But every- 
body who came to know of the case called Madhusudan a 
“lunatic”? as none could seriously believe that he would 
ever win the case. Even the English barristers had their 
own misgivings on certain points of law. They had 
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dismissed the case as a ‘lost cause’. Yet nothing appealed 
to Madhusudan more than the lost causes. The doubts 
and misgivings about his undertaking impelled him in 
increasing measures to fight for Pattamahadei’s cause with 
determination and zeal. 

During the pendency of the case, Madhusudan had taken 
recourse to the Press to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, as also of the enlightened public, the enormity 
which had been inflicted upon a historic family and a 
hallowed religious institution, in the management of which 
the British had solemnly declared not to interfere! With 
this end in view Madhusudan had published two letters in 
English under the pseudonym of “A Lunatic” in the 
‘Letters to the Editor’ column of the ‘‘Utkal Dipika’”’. These 
letters had been: composed in an allegorical style and had 
employed dream motifs not to attract contempt of court. 
Madhusudan wielded a powerful pen and his journalistic 
writings were noted for incisive sharpness, biting irony 
and an imaginative style. We reproduce below these two 
letters which are of considerable interest to acquaint the 
readers not only with Madhusudan'’s journalistic style but 
also with the denouement of the perfidious plot to divest the 
Puri House of its heritage and obliterate from the minds of 
the people the prestige it enjoyed in popular esteem. 


LETTER 1 


I have read a good deal about the Juggernath Temple 
case in the vernacular and the English papers of the several 
presidencies of India. I think a collection of these in the 
form of a pamphlet will be acceptable reading to the public. 
One evening I was just trying to guess the real object of the 
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Government in instituting this suit. I am neither a philoso- 
pher nor a lexicographer and I have never been able to 
grasp the distinction between motive and object, so pardon 
me, Mr Editor, if I have wrongly used the word object. 
1 tried to examine the several motives attributed to the 
Government by the different classes of the Indian popula- 
tion from the highest Government official to the poorest 
“Chasa”, but none of these explanations seemed reasonable 
to me. Some people say the object of this suit is to im- 
prove the ceremonials; this 1 cannot believe, for it will be 
unworthy of a Christian Government and opposed to the 
policy which Government has always pursued in regard to 
religious matters. I am sure we are not going to have Hindu 
chaplains in the Government of India’s pay. Besides, the 
Government of India is bound by a most serious pledge 
to the Christian public both in England and in India not 
to revive its connection in any form with this Temple. 
This pledge may be read in the minutes of the Governor- 
General of the time, in the minutes by the Members of his 
Council, in the dispatches by the Court of Directors, in the 
letters to the representatives of Christian assemblies in 
India, in the returns to the House of Commons and in the 
speeches in the House by the Hon’ble Messrs Ingles and 
Kinard. I cannot believe that the object of the suit is to 
improve the management of the Temple. But there are 
many people who believe it and not only here, but even in 
England, some people believe this to be the object of the 
suit. I have heard that the matter has attracted the notice 
of the Christian people in England and they believe this to 
be the object of the suit. 

Some people believe that the object of the suit is to 
prevent the spread of disease and consequent loss of life 
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from the consumption of unwholesome food in the shape of 
stale Mahaprasad. 1 cannot believe this for I cannot under- 
stand how this can be effected. The Hindus believe 
Mahaprasad to be the most sacred food, no part of it ought 
ito be thrown away. Pilgrims carry this sacred food 
thousands of miles to be given to their relatives as a most 
acceptable present. By the time the food reaches its 
destination, it becomes unfit for human food. How can 
any system of management in the temple at Puri prevent 
the consumption of unwholesome food in the Punjab. or 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

The only effectual means to prevent this evil will be the 
addition of a section to the Penal Code making the consump- 
tion of this unwholesome food punishable. But will the 
Legislature have the courage to do this? 

While musing and amusing myelf in this strain I fell 
asleep and I saw a dream. 1 saw Sir George Campbell 
hold a serious conversation with a person whose official 
designation was the Settlement. Officer of Khordah, but 
whose name I could not learn. 1 heard the latter point out 
to Sir George the difficulty of increasing the revenue of 
Khordah by reason of a portion of that Estate having been 
made over unconditionally to the Temple. Sir George 
seemed anxious to raise the revenue by resettlement of the 
Estate. The Settlement Officer was willing to carry out 
Sir George’s orders, but how could he enhance the rents of 
a portion of the estate, when the other portion which had 
been made over to the Rajah of Khordah was exempted 
from enhancement under the terms of the deeds of transfer 
Sir George seemed to think that those deeds of transfer 
purported to be assignment of revenue and not of land 
and this construction seemed to please the Settlement 
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Officer. Just at this moment I was disturbed by a sound. 
I woke and both Sir George and the Settlement Officer 
vanished. I again fell aslecp and strange to say the scene 
changed. Sir George appeared with another gentleman, 
who I learnt was the Secretary of State for India. This 
gentleman in a very scrious tone disapproved of the forced 
construction put by Sir George on the dceds of transfer and 
of the conduct of the Settlement Officer in treating the 
portion of Khordah covered by those deeds as much under 
Ahas management as the rest of it. Here I was again 
disturbed by a sound which I discovered tliis time was 
causcd by a big rat which had entered the drawers of a 
toilet table and was trying to get out. 

A few minutes after I again fell aslccp and I saw an 
altogether new scene. I saw a number of gentlemen with 
Sir Ashley Eden at thcir head sitting in solemn and serious 
deliberation over this Khordah Settlement question. It 
will not interest you to know the opinions of the several 
gentlemen present at this meeting, and I am not sure 
whether I shall be able to reproduce a dream correctly but 
the resolution arrived at was that the recourse should 
be had to legislation for the purpose of removing the Rajah 
of Khordah, to whom a portion of this estate had been assigned 
over, from the management of the temple and thus get out of this 
difficulty in the settlement of Khordah. It was dawn, the cock 
crew, I woke up, to this world of state-secrets never to be 
admitted again to the privilege of listening to the conversa- 
tion of angels. 

This ‘dream puzzled me very much and I tried to ascer- 
tain if this dream had any reality. All that I could learn 
was that for some years subsequent to the transfer of a 
portion of Khordah to the Rajah as the Superintendent of 
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the estate as well he realized arrears of rent by the certificate 
procedure, surveyed the lands, and, in short, treated the deeds 
of transfer as assignment of Revenue and not conveyances of lands. 
Mr Editor, do you know anyone who could read this 
dream for me? Or do you know any Government official 
who could enlighten me as to whether this vision is a mere 
dream or has a corresponding reality in the red tape world. 


LETTER II 


Thanks for your publishing my last letter. It is no 
small encouragement to a lunatic to see that his wild 
thoughts are acceptable to the Editor of a newspaper. 
I don’t believe I am a lunatic, but some people say I am 
one. I once had a discussion about the Juggernath Temple 
case with a European gentleman who is considered one of 
the most clever men in India. He called me a lunatic. 
I challenged him to a discussion by correspondence and we 
had a long correspondence. At last this gentleman ad- 
mitted I was one exceedingly clever fellow. Thus I came 
to consider myself a lunatic. I don’t like anything second- 
hand. A second-hand book I don’t care to read because it 
comes tainted in marginal pencil notes with the views and 
ideas of its first reader, just as a second-hand wife imbibes 
the views of her first husband. For the same reason, I don’t 
believe in second-hand opinions and feelings, general, 
popular or individual. By second-hand opinions I mean 
the opinions and feelings of some men as reported by others. 
If you tell me that the present suit regarding the Temple 
of Juggernath is very popular with the Hindu community 
1 won’t believe your report; that would be against the 
rules of the asylum of which the lunatic is an inmate. 
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I would go and mix freely with the people so that they may 
throw off all reserve and communicate to me their views 
and feelings in the matter. Owing to my dislike for every- 
thing second-hand I have got into the habit of picking up in 
my morning and evening walks little bits of torn paper that 
lie in the streets and about the houses of men. 1 always 
buy the contents of waste-paper baskets because these 
enable me to learn directly the views and feelings of 
authors of the torn manuscripts contained in such baskets. 
I compare the views and opinions disclosed in the tattered 
contents of waste-paper baskets and those expressed in the 
resolutions, letters and dispatches written for the public or 
for Government, and the result of such comparison is always 
grateful to me. 

I put all my collections in a box which I have labelled 
as “Hodgepodge box”. ‘The collection consists of torn 
letters, stray leaves of books, portions of documents and all 
odds and ends of lazy and busy literature. It is no small 
task to make these odds and ends fit into one another; it 
resembles the task of adjusting the several parts of a geo- 
metrical figure in a Chinese puzzle. 1 give you Mr Editor 
the contents of some of my valuable documents and leave 
it to you and to your readers to make these odds and ends 
fit into one another. 

No. 1 is a portion of a printed leaf evidently from a book 
found in the grand trunk-road to Khordah.! It contains 
the following : “Policy needed would suggest that the 
remembrance of the former rank and power of his family 
should, as much as possible, be obliterated from the minds 
of himself and of all the natives of the districts; at least that 


1 Refers to the Collector of Puri. 
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no positive measures should be taken tending to keep alive 
the impression of his high rank and political consequencc, 
and that it should be made an object to confine as far as 
practicable the veneration felt by natives towards the 
person of the descendant of their ancient sovereigns, to his 
office and situation as Superintendent of the peculiarly 
sacred and celebrated temple of Juggernath.” 

No. 2 is a manuscript found near the Lal Bagh! Gate. 
It runs thus: “As far as the question of strict right is 
concerned Government has determined that the Rajah 
cannot claim under any regulation or order to engage on 
any more favourable terms than as a Zamindar at a fixed 
and comparatively easy Jumma, with reference to the 
ordinary principles of assessment. It may be added that 
the family, it is believed, have long ceased to expect that 
they will ever be readmitted to the possession of the estate 
on such highly favoured terms as alone would render it 
worth their having. The arrangement suggested for their 
support and maintenance in the letter regarding Lembai is 
sufficiently liberal and combined with the pecuniary and 
other advantages resulting from the Superintendency of 
the temple must entirely preclude all just ground of com- 
plaint.” 

No. 3 is the cover to a bottle of whisky received from No. 
5 Bankshall Street, Calcutta. The contents are: “I 
am indeed to suggest that this object may be attained 
without putting the (the original is torn here) in possess- 
ion of Khordah, relinquishing to him the Zemindar'’s 
allowance or Malikana of 35 per cent on the rental which 
under the orders of the (original torn) was found as the 


1 Lalbagh was the official residence of the Commissioner of Orissa 
Division. 
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minimum rate for the Zemindars of these provinces and 
resuming per contra the personal allowances of (original 
torn) Rupees and the donation to the temple. The Raja, 
therefore, would not demur to an arrangement by which he 
would be a considerable gainer.” 

No. 4 is a manuscript. I don’t remember where 1 
picked it up. It runs thus: “But it is to be borne in mind 
that he has been entirely uncontrolled and has been led to 
regard the temple as a sort of private property.” 

No. 5 came to me as cover to a pair of boots from Parlia- 
ment Street, London. It contains these words: “An act 
of legislation, the repeal of an act, cannot affect the rights 
and interests of the Raja to the management of the temple.” 

No. 6 is a page from a manuscript copy of what seems to 
be a revised edition of the Holy Bible. This page is headed 
“hard swearing.” 

The contents of the first page arc as follows. I don’t 
quote verbatim but give the purport in my words: “I swear 
that the Raja is a trespasser in the temple, he has no busi- 
ness to be there, that he is about to run away with the 
bricks and mortar in the temple.” 

The contents of the second page are: “I swear that the 
God Juggernath invoked my aid to save him and his en- 
dowments from the act of misappropriation and sacrilege 
by the Raja.” 

The contents of the third page is a drawing. 1 am not 
an artist and cannot paint the picture but I shall describe 
it as well as a lunatic’s pen can do the work of the artist’s 
pencil. The Raja is seated in an attitude of devotion 
before the idol Juggernath, a policeman seizing him by his 
left arm and a large crowd attacking the policeman, 
having evidently come to the rescue of the Rajah. 
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Now Mr Editor, 1 believe all the above including the 
picture are by the same person, may not be the same natu- 
ral person, but at least they are by the same juristical person, 
If you ask me why I believe this I simply answer because 1 ; 


am “a lunatic”. i 
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‘This case went on for a long time in the Calcutta High. 
Court and at long last, the labours of Madhusudan were 
rewarded with success. The High Court set aside the 
lower court’s order ,to appoint a Government Receiver’ 
for the Temple. The Order of the Calcutta High Court 
mentioned inter alia: 


We think that the order appointing the receiver in this 
case must be set aside for the reason that in our opinion 
no necessity has been shown for the appointment. ..no 
trace whatever is there of any specific charge of dis- 
honesty, or misconduct against them in the sense of 
dishonesty. 


As a result of the High Court’s order the appointment 
of the Receiver was vacated and Raja Mukunda Dev 
was reinstated in his authority over the Temple. Soon 
after this, the local government was forced to seek an overall 
compromise with Suryamoni Pattamahadei and the people 
heaved a sigh of relief. Madhusudan’s dramatic success in 
this sensational case not only made him overnight famous 
in the profession, but also made his name a househoid 
word in Orissa. 
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IV CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


ORrrIsSA, THE HEART OF the fabulous Utkal Empire could 
not be backward, her people could never grovel in the 
mire of poverty. Yet they had becn forced to such a 
situation through certain accidents of history, over which 
they had no control. In r1g900 when the Viceroy Lord 
Curzon visited Bhubaneswar, he was struck with the 
dream-like beauty of its temples and had enquired of 
Madhusudan, then a distinguished member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, as to how the Oriyas could carve 
such delicate beauty out of the hard grim stones which were 
beyond the dreams of the Greek sculptors. Madhusudan 
in his characteristic way had replied: “The hands which 
once had carved these sculptures of undying beauty were 
now toiling hard under the British Raj to earn a few 
coppers, as stone-breakers!” Since the beginning of his 
public life, therefore, Madhusudan was emotionally com- 
mitted to redeem Orissa from this backbending poverty 
and backwardness and place her on equal terms with the 
other fortunate provinces of the Indian Empire. 

The Utkal Sabha or the Orissa Association, which 
Madhusudan had helped to establish as the first organised 
political platform was aimed more at preparing the people 
of Orissa to participate in the local self-government 
introduced by Lord Ripon than to attack the problems of 
poverty and backwardness. Nonetheless all these years 
Madhusudan had been preparing the Utkal Sabha to 
address itself to such issues. But the upper- and middle- 
class elites of the Utkal Sabha, not only because of their 
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class character, but also of their limited horizons, could not 
address themselves to these basic problems of Orissa. 
Yet Madhusudan was never tired of involving the Utkal 
Sabha in the task of economic reconstruction of Orissa. 
Above all, Madhusudan had clearly realised that Orissa, 
tied to the tail-ends of three separate administrative 
divisions, speaking different languages, had no hope of 
redemption, until all the Oriya-speaking areas were united 
under one administration and in a separate province of 
Orissa. The Oriya-speaking people lived not unlike 
political and cultural minorities in these separate linguistic 
administrative divisions where, as though, an inferior 
status of citizenship had been forced upon them. Under 
such a scheme, how their best interests were being ignored 
had been clearly brought home to the leaders of the Govern- 
ment during the Great Famine of 1866 which had carried 
a toll of a million lives. Yet this had made no difference 
in the Government's thinking towards Orissa. Madhu- 
sudan had, therefore, set a high priority to amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking areas under one administration which 
he believed to be the panacea for all the ills bedevilling 
the lives of the people. 

In 1884 Madhusudan convened a meeting under the 
auspices of the Utkal Sabha for pressing the need of 
expansion of the canal system, as Orissa was perenially 
subjected to droughts and famines due to lack of irrigation 
facilities. In this meeting Madhusudan laid stress on 
improved methods of agricultural production. Mr 
Metcalfe, the Commissioner of Orissa Division attended 
this meeting on invitation and Madhusudan fully utilised 
the occasion to acquaint him with the agrarian problems 
of Orissa. 
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Before the British conquest, the villages of Orissa were 
humming with industrial activities. The reputation of 
the hand-woven textiles of Orissa had travelled far and 
beyond. But British rule in Orissa had brought the 
cottage industries of Orissa to ruin. As Madhusudan 
used to say, it was an irony of history that though the 
British had set up their very first factories in Orissa, under 
their own rule, the industrial activities of Orissa had been 
bludgeoned to silence! ‘The fingers which wove the finest 
1extiles of India scraped the barren soil for roots and 
beets for subsistence! Madhusudan’s threefold objectives 
were, therefore: unification of the Oriya-speaking tracts 
under one administration; improvement of its agricultural 
cconomy and accelerating its industrial awakening, 
which were all aimed at the resurgence of Orissa and her 
people. His appeal to the glorious heritage of Orissa 
was actuated by no narrow chauvinism, but by a desire 
to instil a sense of self-confidence and self-reliance among 
the Oriyas in this supreme task of reconstruction. 

In those days, the people of Orissa, on account of their 
lack of separate existence, had no representation in the 
Legislative Council of Bengal. Nor could be noticed 
anywhere the faintest sign of the people’s participation 
in movements for improvement of their own lot. 
Memorialising and petitioning to the Lt.-Governors were 
the order of the day. The Utkal Sabha had also to take 
recourse to this method, to bring home to the adminis- 
trative authorities the problems of Orissa, which had 
handicapped the growth of the people. 

In the month of November, 1885, when Sir Richard 
Thompson, the Lt.-Governor of Bengal visited Cuttack to 
hold his annual Durbar, Madhusudan waited upon him 
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in a deputation, and presented a memorial, demanding 
among others: (1) extension of railways (2) spread of 
industries and industrial education (3) planned agricul- 
tural development and amalgamation of Sambalpur 
district (then under the Central Provinces), the district 
of Ganjam and Jeyporce and Vizagapatam Agencies (then 
under Madras Presidency) with Orissa Division, on lingui- 
stic principles. A dccade prior to this in 1875, when 
Sir Richard Temple, Lt.-Governor of Bengal had visited 
Orissa, Bichitrananda Das and Raja Shyamsunder De, 
two eminent public men of Orissa, had presented him a 
memorial, demanding unification of the Oriya-speaking 
arcas under one administration, which His Honour had 
duly consigned to the wastc-paper basket. Sincc then 
nothing had been heard of the demand. But from 1885 
onwards unification of Oriya-spcaking areas became a 
consistent demand of the Oriya-speaking people and it 
continued to gather increasing momentum under the 
leadership of Madhusudan. 
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V THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


THE YEAR EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE was a ycar 
of great stirrings in the Indian political life; for that year 
was born the Indian National Congress. Its first session 
was held in Bombay on December 27 and 28, 1885. A 
circular which had been issued on this occasion on behalf of 
the organisers stated the composition and objectives of the 
Conference thus: 


The Conference will be composed of delegates, 
leading politicians well acquainted with the English 
language—from all parts of the Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras presidencies. The direct objects of the 
Conference will be: 

(1) to enable all the most earnest labourers in the 
cause of national progress to become personally 
known to each other; 

(2) to discuss and decide upon the political opera- 
tions to be undertaken during the ensuing 
year.! 


But at the timc the first session of the Indian National 
Congress was being held in Bombay, the National 
Conference devoted to the self-same objectives was 
holding its second session under the auspices of the 
Indian Association at Calcutta. Surendranath Banerjee, 
who subsequently became the President of the Indian 


a History of Congress by Dr. B. P. Sitaramayya, p. 24. 
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National Congress, took a leading part in this organi- 
sation. Orissa being politically linked with Bengal, 
Madhusudan and other delegates on behalf of the Utkal 
Sabha had attended the session of the National Conference 
at Calcutta. 

But the deliberations of the first session of the Indian 
National Congress were widely noticed in the columns of 
the “Utkal Dipika”’ of Cuttack and a meeting was conve- 
ned in the premises of the Cuttack Printing Company on 
March g3, 1886, with Madhusudan in the Chair “‘to discuss 
the resolutions adopted by the Indian National Congress 
at Bombay in December, 1885”. 

The first ripples on the national political consciousness of 
India did not leave Orissa unaffected and Madhusudan had 
lost no time in linking the Utkal Sabha with this mighty 
current. This meeting of the Utkal Sabha unanimously 
adopted all the resolutions passed by the Indian National 
Congress. From the second session of the Indian National 
Congress in 1886, onwards, delegates of the Utkal Sabha 
or the Orissa Association, under Madhusudan’s leadership 
attended every session of the Congress till 1903 when 
Madhusudan had to dissociate himself temporarily from 
the Congress, to devote his entire energy to the cause of 
the unification of the Oriya-speaking areas under one 
administration, in a separate province. But till that 
parting took place, Madhusudan had been one of the most 
ardent delegates to the Congress and rightly should take 
his place, in the ranks of the early partiarchs ‘‘who wrought 
for India’s freedom”. 

The third session of the Congress was held in Madras 


1° Utkal Dipika”, January 29, 1886. 
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in 1887. Orissa had then no rail communication with 
Madras and in order to reach Madras, one had to under- 
take a voyage extending over a week. Yet the distance and 
inconvenience did not deter Madhusudan and Gourishankar 
(the Editor of the “Utkal Dipika”) from attending the 
Madras session, as delegates of the Utkal Sabha. 

In the early days of the Congress, its activities were 
solely confined to annual deliberations by the English 
educated lawyers with a sprinkling of “merchants and 
doctors!’”’ But Madhusudan wanted the activities of the 
Congress and its message, not to be confined to the elite 
alone, but to reach the masses of the people, living in villa- 
ges. According to reports published in the “Utkal Dipika” 
a public meeting was held in the premises of the Cuttack 
Printing Company, to offer felicitation to Madhusudan 
and Gourishankar on their return from the Madras Session 
of the Indian National Congress. Madhusudan who 
was the chief speaker in this meeting, devoted his speech 
to the need for communal amity between the Hindus and 
the Muslims as by then, communal discord had started 
raising its ugly head in the Indian politics. Madhusudan 
had also exhorted the people in his speech to join 
Indian National Congress and strengthen it. 

Madhusudan was never tired of spreading the message 
of the Congress among the people. To explain the resolutions 
adoped in the Madras Session, another mammoth public 
meeting was held in the Municipal market of Cuttack on 
February 16, 1888, in which it was decided to spread the 
Congress organisation in the remote villages of Orissa. Accor- 
dingly, Madhusudan had toured the Kendrapara Sub-divi- 


“1 4Utkal Dipika”’, January 29, 1888. 
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sion of Cuttack district and had exhorted the people to join 
the national organisation in their own interest.! That 
same year, in a meeting held on October 6, the Orissa 
Association or the Utkal Sabha had unanimously decided 
to function as a Branch Committee of the Indian National 
Congress. Thus the Utkal Sabha after its affiliation with 
the Congress became the earliest provincial Congress 
Committee for Orissa and Madhusudan came to be its 
founding father, its pioneer and path-finder. 


i History of Freedom Movement in Orissa (Ed. by P. Mukherjee), 
Vol. IT, p. 121. 
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Vi ANTI-SALT-TAX CAMPAIGN 


MADHUSUDAN wAS the carliest statesman to organisc 
a popular movement against the inequities and hardships 
of the obnoxious Salt-Tax. Many well-meaning public 
men of India had of course been raising their powerful 
voice of protest from time to time against the Salt-Tax 
and had submitted any number of petitions to the House 
of Commons; but Madhusudan’s efforts were directed to 
orchestrate the popular rescntment into an organised 
strident voice of protest. Salt manufacture being one of 
the principal agro-industries of Orissa, anti-Salt-Tax move- 
ment had naturally its carliest beginning here and it was 
no surprise, therefore, that Orissa in subsequent years 
made considerable contributions to the Salt Satyagraha 
under Gandhiji’s leadership. 

Salt-manufacturé was one of the principal industries 
of Orissa, even before the East India Company had occu- 
pied the territory. Relying on the authority of Andrew 
Sterling, the earliest historian of Orissa, Malley in his 
“Cuttack District Gazeteer” has recorded that the best 
quality of salt was manufactured in the unhealthy 
and inaccessible areas of the Orissa coasts, and the East 
India Company in Orissa was earning annually 18 lakhs 
of rupees through monopoly in salt. 

During the early British rule, a duty of 5 shillings was 
added to the cost price of a maund (82 1b) of manufactured 
salt, before it was released to the market for sale. Fakir- 
mohan, the Father of Modern Oriya Novel, in his autobio- 
graphy, has recorded that the Government used to buy salt 
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from the manufacturers at the rate of 5 annas (30 paise} 
per maund, which they sold at the market through Govern- 
ment monopoly at the rate of two rupees. The price 
of the indigenous salt was inflated in the interest 
of the British shippers and salt-manufacturers. This. 
had hit hard not only the indigenous salt-manufacturers 
of Orissa, but also the poor consumers, who, bereft of the 
means to buy this costly salt had to meet their needs by 
using earth scraped from the salt-marshes, while those 
who resided in the interiors had recourse to the alkali 
found in the ashes of the burnt vegetables. 

While the people of Orissa were undergoing such hard- 
ships and trade was on the decline, the capricious and 
peremptory decision of the Government to place the Salt 
Department of Orissa under the administrative control of 
the Government of Madras dealt a stunning blow to the 
industry. Though the salt manufactured in Orissa was 
of superior quality, the Madras salt was cheaper and its 
price more competitive. Madras .“salt was formed by 
solar evaporation of the brine on the seca-fringes, 
which made its manufacture cheaper. As the Madras 
salt was selling cheaper, the administrative authorities 
wanted to patronise it for higher revenue. Moreover, on 
account of the better quality of Orissa salt, a substantial 
quantity of it was smuggled out, which deprived the East 
India Company of its revenue. The Government, therefore, 
banned the manufacture of Orissa salt and the Salt Depart- 
ment of Orissa was transferred to the administrative 
control of the Government of Madras. This spelt econo- 
mic ruin and disaster for thousands of salt-manufacturing 
families in Orissa and led to considerable discontent among 
the people. 
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In the Allahabad Session of the Congress of 1888, a 
mild protest had been heard against the recent enhance- 
ment of the rate of Salt-Tax. But Madhusudan felt that 
the protest should not be confined to mere resolutions; 
and that something more was called for. Soon after the 
Allahabad Session of the Congress, a mammoth public 
meeting under the auspices of the Utkal Sabha was 
convened in the Cuttack Municipal market, which was 
addressed by Madhusudan in Oriya language. In his 
speech Madhusudan said, while the per capita income in 
England was Rs. 300 per annum, in India, it was hardly 
Rs. 20! But the people in India had to bear a higher 
incidence of taxation which was quite disproportionate to 
their income. In that context, he had attacked the recent 
enhancement of the Salt-Tax and demanded restoration of 
the Orissa Salt Department to the administrative control 
of the Government of Bengal, so that the salt industry in 
Orissa could resuscitate. 

To an interpolation by Madhusudan Das in April 
1896 on the floor of the Bengal Legislative Council on Salt 
Trade in Orissa, Mr Risley, the Government Member, 
had replied: 


The question of transferring the administration of 
the Salt Department in Orissa from Madras to Bengal 
is now under consideration in communication with the 
Government of India. The question of amending the 
Salt Law for the whole of India including Bengal, is 
now under consideration in communication with the 
Government of India.? 


iVide Supplement to the *‘Calcutta Gazette”, April 22, 1896. 
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As a consequence of this popular movement, the Salt 
Department in Orissa was ultimately transferred from 
Madras to Bengal. Since then, rationalisation of Salt- 
Tax continued to feature as an important economic and 
political programme of Madhusudan; and this was forty- 
two years before 1930 when Gandhiji gave a revolutionary 
orientation to the anti-Salt-Tax campaign and the issue of 
Salt-Tax came to acquire a new significance in Indian 
politics. 
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VII A CATALYST 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE was a year of 
portents. For the Oriyas, it was a year of great betrayal. 
While Orissa was looking forward to unification of the 
Oriya-speaking Sambalpur district with Orissa Division, 
on January 25 of that year, a Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces, presided over by Sir 
Andrew Fraser, the Chief Commissioner, was published 
in the official Gazette, for replacement of Oriya by Hindi 
“as the Court and official language of Sambalpur”; to 
take effect from January 1, 1896. 

In December 1888, when Sir Stewart Baily, the Lt.- 
Governor of Bengal had visited Cuttack, a deputation on 
behalf of the Utkal Sabha under the leadership of Madhu- 
sudan had waited upon Sir Stewart and the memorial that 
was presented to him on that occasion appealed to the 
Government: 


At a time when it is proposed to transfer the 
western portion of the Central Provinces to Bombay 
Presidency, we feel it our duty to solicit your attention 
to the fact that the country where the Oriyas reside is 
anomalously placed under the administrations of Bengal, 
Madras and Central Provinces. We would, therefore, 
ask your honour to place territorial limits where the 
Oriya language is under one administrative unit and 
knit together under one administration a large popu- 
lation who speak one language and have the same 
tradition and custom. 
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Historically speaking, never before this, uniformity of 
language and culture, as forming the basis of adminis- 
trative reorganisation of India, had been seriously urged. 
It was only natural that such a demand could originate in 
Orissa; as no other people in India, speaking the same 
language and having the same culture had been so 
cruelly vivisected through administrative injustice. 

The banishment of Oriya as the court language from 
Sambalpur and its replacement by Hindi, under a whimsical 
and capricious plea, in the context of the demand for the 
amalgamation of Sambalpur district with Orissa Division, 
gave a rude shock to the people’s faith in the honesty and 
fairplay of the British Government. This meant that the 
Oriya-speaking Sambalpur district would for ever remain 
dismembered from Orissa and its people would continue 
to suffer as linguistic minorities under an inhospitable 
administration. 

The Central Provinces Government’s Resolution 
substituting Hindi for Oriya had been found necessary, as 
“the exceptional character of the language (Oriya) renders 
such transfers (police officers) impossible in Sambalpur”. 
The devoted heads in the C.P. Government had ingeniously 
discovered another disadvantage in having Oriya as the 
court language, which according to the Resolution “was 
aggravated by the local custom of ‘Mahaprasad’ or 
Brotherhood, a custom described by Captain Saurin Brooke 
in a Note published in the Central Provinces Gazette of 
July 21, 1877. Under this custom, in Orissa, men of 
different castes bind themselves to one another in an 
offensive and defensive alliance, which, if originally designed 
as a cement of friendship, has certainly proved an effective 
barrier to the discovery and remedy of administrative evils.” 
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It may be of interest to the readers to know that the 
Mahaprasad is the oblation, which is offered in worship or 
sacred service to the Great Lord Jagannath in Puri and 
is considered as most sacred, not only in Orissa, but also 
in places far and distant. On account of its great sanctity 
both the giver and the taker of the Mahaprasad are bound to 
cach other in an indissoluble fraternal tie, notwithstanding 
caste, creed or faith. It was extremely ignorant on the part 
of Sir Andrew to equate the Mahaprasad with the Oriya 
language, which according to him was an “effective barrier 
to the discovery and remedy of administrative evils”. This 
capricious order of the C. P. Government, had urely shaken 
the faith of the people in the justice and fairplay of the 
British Government and had provided the much-needed 
catalyst to the movement for unification of the Oriya-speak- 
ing areas. As usual, memorials and resolutions passed in 
public meetings demanding recision of this inequitous order 
were not wanting either in cogency of argument or urgency 
of plea; nor they did lack deep scholarship in linguistics; 
but all these had been summarily rejected by Lord Elgin, 
the Viceroy of India. 

In1896 Madhusudan was returned to the Bengal Legislative 
Council from the constituency of the Municipalities of Orissa 
and Chotanagpur and came to be the first elected representa- 
tive of the Oriya people in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

As in all other fields, Madhusudan was also the first Oriya 
to have crossed the kala-pani or the dark waters and to visit 
London, the capital city of the British Empire. The Indian 
statesmen of his time used to visit London, and present their 
various causes: before the administrators, publicists and 
Members of Parliament with a view to enlist their support. 
Madhusudan wanted to utilise his official position as an 
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elected Member of the Bengal Legislative Council to present 
the case of the oppressed, injured and humiliated people of 
Orissa before the British politicians and administrators in 
London. He sailed for England in the middle of 1897. 

While in London, Madhusudan met eminent public men 
such as Sir William Wedderburn, who was running the British 
Congress Committee at the time, and who had presided 
over the Indian National Congress, at its two sessions in 
Bombay (1889) and Allahabad (1910), and adminis- 
itrators like Sir Charles Dilkie and Sir George Hamilton 
of the India Office. On this occasion he got published a 
pamphlet captioned “‘A Brief Account of Orissa under 
British Administration” and had circulated it in the political 
and administrative circles of London. Madhusudan had 
prefaced this pamphlet by calling upon the colonial Govern- 
ment ‘“‘to make amends for the wrongs done to Orissa”. 
“In laying these lines before the authorities as well as the 
English public,” Madhusudan had urged, “‘I beg to request 
you to consider whether the treatment which the Province 
received under British administration is calculated to 
enhance the confidence, which the people of Orissa have 
shown to the British Nation. The Government will have 
to make amends for the wrongs done to Orissa.” 

While in London, Madhusudan had, of course, not for- 
gotten to keep his old tryst with his teacher the Rev. J. P. 
Ashton who had been a great benefactor to him, during 
his down-and-out days in Calcutta. The Rev. Ashton was 
only too pleased to welcome in London Madhusudan whom 
once he had chased away from his doors in Calcutta, 
shouting “Get out, you Satan” ! The Rev. Ashton was 
extremely happy to learn that his old ward was then an 
Hon’ble Member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
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LoRrD CURZON BECAME the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in 1899 and one of his very first acts as the Viceroy 
of India was to visit Bhubaneswar, the temple town of 
Orissa. Lord Curzon’s deep interest in antiquity and 
culture must have inspired him to visit Bhubaneswar, the 
ancient seat of Oriya culture, instead of Cuttack, the 
administrative headquarters of Orissa Division. The 
ancient temples of Bhubaneswar and their sculptural 
splendour had deeply impressed Lord Curzon and against 
the background of Orissa’s stark misery and heart-rending 
poverty, these glorious creations of the Oriyas made him 
realise what Orissa had been once and to what Orissa 
had been reduced during the British regime. Deep 
sympathy for the injured and the exploited people of 
Orissa had moved Lord Curzon to devote personal atten- 
tion to the problems of Orissa and the Oriya-speaking 
people. Never before Lord Curzon, any of his predeces- 
sors in office had visited Orissa. Orissa Division remained 
for them nothing more than a mere geographical fact. In 
that context Lord Curzon’s visit to Orissa in 1900 was 
fraught with great expectations. Madhusudan, who had 
been elected to the Bengal Legislative Council for the 
second time, took full advantage of his position as an 
elected representative of the Oriya people to acquaint 
Lord Curzon with the problems of vivisected Orissa and 
brought to his notice the recent wound which had been 
inflicted by the abolition of the Oriya language from the 
Courts of Sambalpur under a capricious fiat. 
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Madhusudan, the indefatigable memorialist that he 
was, soon flooded the Viceroy’s office with telegrams and 
memorials, for undoing the injustice, which his predecessor, 
Lord Elgin had chosen to inflict on Orissa; as would be 
‘apparent from a communication, dated September 12, 
1901 from W. Lawrence, Private-Secretary to Viceroy 
to Madhusudan Das in which he had informed: “‘It is 
understood that Mr. Fraser has before him a representa- 
tion on the subject on the use of Oriya in Sambalpur. 
When Mr. Fraser’s report is received by the Government 
of India, H.E. will go into the matter.” Soon after, 
Madhusudan had a meeting with Lord Curzon in Simla 
and in course of the meeting, represented to him the 
long-standing woes of vivisected Orissa and her plea for 
the unification of the Oriya-speaking areas under oné 
administration, particularly in the context of the abolition 
of the Oriya language from the Courts of Sambalpur. 

This had very interesting developments and many 
will be surprised to learn that out of the Oriya language 
controversy in Sambalpur, arose Partition of Bengal which 
gripped the country in a deep political convulsion, in the 
first decade of the present century. Lovat Fraser, the 
biographer of Lord Curzon, writes in his book India 


Under Curzon and After : 


The movement which led to the partition of Bengal 
began in the most artless manner possiblee When 
Sir Andrew Fraser sat down in February 1go1 to 
write an innocent letter about a linguistic question, 
he can never have dreamed that he was setting in 
motion a sequence of events, which was to lead several 
years later to a widespread agitation in the Province of 
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Bengal; yet such was the case. Sir Andrew, who was 
then Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces, wrote 
a letter about the substitution of Hindi for Oriya, as 
the language of the law courts of the district of 
Sambalpur, then under his control. In the course of 
his observations he appears to have casually suggested 
that, if Oriya was to be the court language of Sambalpur, 
that district had better be joined to Orissa, and that 
this might be done either by placing Sambalpur under 
the control of the Bengal Government or by transferring 
the whole of Orissa, from Bengal to Central Provinces. 
Out of that casual suggestion, the whole great contro- 
versy arose. .. 


For fourteen long months, the Secretariat in Simla 
discussed this proposal in unending notes and memoranda 
on official files, when at long last the Viceroy was required 
to put a finale to this long-drawn ritual of redrawing the 
map of India by arranging and rearranging the Provincial 
boundaries. This must have chagrined the Noble Lord; 
for in a “half-humorous, half-angry” official note in May 
1902, Curzon recorded : 


People sometimes ask what departmentation is. 
‘To any such 1 give this case as an illustration. Depart- 
mentation is not a moral delinquency. It is an 
intellectual hiatus—the complete absence of thought 
or apprehension of anything outside the pure depart- 
mental aspects of the matter under discussion. For 
fourteen months it never occurred to a single human 
being in the departments to mention the matter or to 
suggest that it should be mentioned. Round and 
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round like the diurnal revolution of the earth went the 
file, stately, solemn, sure and slow; and now in due 
season, it has completed its orbit, and I am invited 
to register the concluding statement. And now, at the 
close, I am invited to give my assent to a document, 
which without the smallest previous reference to me, 
or attempt to ascertain my opinion, assumes my assent 
to the propositions which have been excogitated by the 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries in their fourteen 
months of travail and commits me to the definite 
statement that there is no great reason why Sambalpur 
should be incorporated in Orissa and that the objections 
to the removal of Orissa from Bengal appear to be 
equally cogent. 


At the end of his note Lord Curzon had suggested that 
the approaching incorporation of Berar into British India 
might be used as a convenient occasion for examining 
the existing boundaries of the Indian Provinces and he had 
mentioned the case of Bengal, as one of the obvious subjects 
for further enquiry. Out of this suggestion of Lord Curzon 
grew the genesis of the Partition of Bengal. | 

Though the solution of the larger question of the amalga- 
mation of Sambalpur district with the Orissa Division was 
deferred, the Oriya language was saved from extinction 
in Sambalpur district through the intervention of Lord 
Curzon and it was reintroduced as the language of courts 
in Sambalpur. Every dark cloud had its silver lining. 
Banishment of Oriya language from Sambalpur and its 
subsequent restoration, through a long-drawn struggle 
extending over a period of seven years, had not only in- 
fused the Oriya leaders with self-confidence in their cause, 
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but had also given a new fillip to the movement for the 
unification of Oriya-speaking areas in one province. 
Closely following the restoration of Oriya as the court 
language in Sambalpur district, the official scheme for 
redistribution of the boundaries of the existing provinces 
of India was announced under the signature of H. H. 
Risley, Secretary to the Government of India. This 
document was historically important from the point of 
view that it had accepted language as the chief criterion 
for determining provincial boundaries as distinct and 
apart from the existing arbitrary divisions. After discuss- 
ing the claims of the Oriya-speaking people for unification 
under one administration, the Risley-Circular observed : 


On the grounds above stated, the Government of 
India are disposed to unite the whole of the Oriya 
speaking peoples, both hill and plain, under one 
administration 


and recommended amalgamation of the districts of 


Ganjam and Sambalpur and Vizagapatam Agency tracts 
with Orissa, on linguistic grounds.! 


1 The Oriya Movement, pp. 317-318. 
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THE RisLEY-CIircuLAR had no doubt given powerful 
support to the Oriya cause; still there was need to give a 
practical shape to the movement for creation of an Oriya 
homeland. Since the founding of the Bengal National Con- 
ference in 1887, a political organisation exclusively devoted 
to the problems of Bengal by Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
Madhusudan had been thinking over the idea of promoting 
a similar organisation in Orissa, to address itself exclu- 
sively to the special problems of Orissa. Notwithstanding 
Surendranath’s involvement in the Congress politics and his 
presidentship of the Congress for two terms (Poona—1895, 
Ahmedabad—1go2) he was the moving spirit behind the 
Bengal National Conference. The need for such a provin- 
cial organisation was apparent as Surendranath had very 
rightly observed: ““The national Congress, being a conven- 
tion of India, could not take up for discussion questions 
affecting any particular province, unless such questions 
had assumed the proportion of a national problem.” The 
Utkal Sabha or Orissa Association, which Madhusudan 
had founded one and half decades earlier, though pledged 
to similar objectives, was much too restricted in scope and 
its activities were mostly confined to the district of Cuttack. 
Moreover the people at large had no sense of participa- 
tion in its activities. 

But the recommendations of the Government of India, 
as contained in the Risley-circular for unification of the 
Oriya-speaking areas lying beyond the frontiers of the 
Orissa Division, under three separate administrations, 
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brought afresh the need for a larger and truly representa- 
tive organisation to spearhead the movement. In fact 
earlier in the year, this proposal had originated in a meeting 
of some leading public men of Ganjam in Rambha, to 
which Madhusudan had been specially invited to give his 
advice and guidance. The Utkal Union Conference or the’ 
Utkal Sammilani was the outcome of these deliberations. 

The first session of the Utkal Sammilani was held in 
Cuttack, on December 30 and 31, 1903 and was attended 
by a large number of delegates from princes to peasants 
from all over Orissa and the outlying Oriya-speaking 
areas. The delegates from the outlying Oriya-speaking 
tracts excluding Orissa who had attended the Sammilani 
numbered 335. An industrial and agricultural exhibi- 
tion was organised on the occasion as a part of the Session. 
Besides the issue of the unification of the Oriya-speaking 
areas, various social and economic issues also dominated’ 
the deliberations of the session. ‘The Sammilani continued 
its eventful existence till 1920 when by accepting the: 
non-cooperation programme of Mahatma Gandhi, it had 
almost merged itself in the mainstream of the national 
movement. The Sammilani had been truly conceived as 
the “‘Parliament of the people inhabiting Oriya-speaking 
areas, notwithstanding caste, creed, language and admini- 
strative divisions”. It had not only waged a relentless 
struggle for unification of the Oriya-speaking areas; but 
also had worked for the revival of the lost cottage in- 
dustries, setting up a process of industrialisation, revi- 
talisation of agricultural economy, spread of technical 
education and above all the cultural and political resurgence 
of Orissa. Long before the Indian National Congress 
had adopted the programmes of removal of untouchability 
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and Swadeshi in the social and economic spheres, 
respectively, the Utkal Sammilani had championed 
these causes. 

The Utkal Sammilani had been able to strike a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of the people and was successful 
in evoking their active involvement in its programmes. 
In the following year 318 branches of the Sammilani had 
been organised in different parts of Orissa and the out- 
lying Oriya-speaking areas. The activities of the Sammilani 
were sustained through subscriptions and donations 
received from the public; but its major portion was met 
by Madhusudan, from his own personal income. At 
times he had to incur debts for financing the multifarious 
activities of the Sammilani. It is common knowledge 
in Orissa how Madhusudan had to court insolvency in 
his later years, failing to repay the loans which he had 
incurred for such public purposes. 

The first session of the Utkal Union Conference had 
been attended among others by Motilal Ghosh, Editor 
of the ‘Amrit Bazar Patrika’ of Calcutta who had hailed it 
as a “mass rally of the people of India”. The Patrika’s 
Special Representative commenting upon the peculiar 
features of the Conference wrote in a dispatch dated 
January 9, 1904: 


The most striking of these is that this is the first 
time that a large number of Indian Chiefs, Rajas, 
Zamindars and the gentry of an Indian Province were 
found assembled together for the purpose of improving 
their material condition by mutual help. In Orissa, 
the Princes were brought together with the aristocracy, 
the gentry and the poor. Not only the Princes and the 
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people in that Province speak the same language, but 
they are all bound up by the same ties of religion, 
customs, usages and associations. The whole move- 
ment was thus actuated by one feeling of nationality, 
its main object being to unite all the Oriya-speaking 
peoples into one race. 


The report further went on to say: 


The conception of the Conference is due to the 
fertile genius of Mr M. S. Das, who is known as Madhu 
Babu in Orissa, who, though a Christian, is as much 
Hindu at heart, as his good father was, and whose 
advice, in spite of his religious faith, is sought by every 
class of people—Hindus, Mussalmans, and Christians, 
the Prince and the peasant. 


The Utkal Union Conference was not inspired by 
sterile slogans of linguistic chauvinism or irredentism; 
but a deep concern for the economic, social and cultural 
improvement of the peasantry of Orissa motivated all its 
deliberations and actions. Writing in the columns of 
“The Oriya”! on the objectives of the Utkal Union 
Conference, Madhusudan observed: “Unless the poorest 
and by far the largest portion of the population improve in 
their financial condition, it is idle to talk of the Oriyas’ 
national advancement.” In all his speeches and exhort- 
ations from the Utkal Sammilani platform, Madhusudan 
never felt tired of repeating that inasmuch as Orissa could 
not be conceived without India, India could not be 


14“The Oriya”, April 10, 1918. 
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imagined minus Orissa; and both were complimentary 
to each other for the integrated growth of the nation as 
a whole. But at a time when Orissa was being bludgeoned 
and bled white under intermediary exploitation and 
its growth thwarted, the Utkal Sammilani had attached 
the first priority to the problems of Orissa, without 
any prejudice to the larger national issue of political 
freedom. 

With a view to highlighting the nature and extent of 
exploitation of the Orissan peasantry, Madhusudan used 
to exhibit a painting on canvas from the Sammilani 
platform, which was not only highly ingenious but also 
audaciously radical in conception. In the painting, there 
stood at the bottom of the sheet a man digging earth with 
a spade. One could count the ribs of this lean and 
emaciated figure. Out of the hole, made in the earth, 
sprang a stream. On the surface of the stream floated 
sheaves of paddy. ‘This stream made its way to a reservoir 
over which a man stood keeping watch. Near the spot was 
written the legend, ‘‘petty trader and moneylender”. 
When the stream emerged from the reservoir the floatage 
was changed. It was no longer paddy, it was rupees. 
‘These found their way to a second reservoir, which was 
the Zamindar’s Kutcher). When the stream emerged 
again from the second reservoir, its floatage was currency 
notes and the stream finally discharged its contents into 
a reservoir over which was placed a Crown with the Union 
Jack unfurled by its side. 

This was a symbolic picture of exploitation, under 
which grovelled the peasantry of Orissa. The Utkal 


1 “The Oriya”, April 10, 1918, p. 146. 
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Sammilani aimed not only at carving out a homeland 
for the Oriyas and restoring them their lost identity in 
the Dominion of India, but also for keeping that homeland 
free from social and economic exploitation and injustice, 
so that the people could live and breathe freely and develop 
according to their own genius. Whether Madhusudan 
had successfully attained these objectives is a different 
matter; but that he had aimed at these speaks eloquently 
of a radicalness which could rarely be noticed in the 
outlook of the political luminaries of his time. Madhu- 
sudan was as much a radical among the liberals, as a 
liberal among the radicals. 

In 1903 came also Madhusudan’s parting from the 
Indian National Congress under clouds of misunder- 
standing. The same year in the Madras Session of the 
Congress, presided over by Lalmohan Ghosh of Bengal, 
a resolution was passed, expressing deep concern at ‘“‘the 
present policy of the Government of India in breaking up 
territorial divisions which have been of long standing” and 
deprecated the partition of Bengal. In the same resolu- 
tion, however, the proposed separation of the district of 
Ganjam with its Agency tracts and Vizagapatam Agency 
from the Madras Presidency and its amalgamation with 
Orissa had also been umthinkingly opposed under 
pressure from certain interested quarters. An amend- 
ment to delete reference to Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
tracts, while admitting the soundness of opposition to the 
partition of Bengal moved by a delegate from the Tamil 
areas of the Madras Presidency, had been lost in voting. 

While the Congress was opposed to partition of Bengal on 
ethnological, cultural and linguistic grounds, it rejected 
Orissa’s plea for merger of Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
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Agency tracts, which was based on the same ethnic 
considerations. This gap between reasoning and resolu- 
tion disillusioned Madhusudan about the Congress and 
he lost all hope of attaining the cherished objectives of 
the Oriyas, within the organisational discipline of the 
Congress. Though Madhusudan was one of the early 
patriarchs of the Indian National Congress and had been 
attending its sessions ever since 1886, he had to dissociate 
himself from it, to devote his energies entirely to the 
cause of Orissa and her people; as Orissa was lying 
prostrate, a bleeding colony, ruled and exploited by a set of 
intermediaries, inside a bigger colony that was the Indian 
Empire. Since then his association with the Congress 
became casual and sporadic. But had Madhusudan 
continued ijn the Indian National Congress he would have 
certainly come to occupy its presidentship, not unlike some 
of his contemporaries of the pre-Gandhian era. 
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LoRrD CURZON’S PACKAGE-PLAN for partition of Bengal, it 
would be recalled, included transfer of the districts of 
Sambalpur and Ganjam and its Agency tracts to Bengal 
Presidency for compensating the loss of Chittagong, Dacca 
and Rajsahi Divisions to the new Province of East Bengal. 
In pursuance of this, as a sequel to the partition of Bengal in 
1905, Sambalpur district along with the Feudatory States of 
Sonepur, Bamra, Patna, Kalahandi and Rairakhole was 
transferred to the Orissa Division in the Presidency of 
Bengal. But the question of merger of Ganjam district 
and the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agency tracts with 
Orissa had posed a new problem. The Telugu-speaking 
population of Ganjam district did not relish the prospect 
of living as linguistic minorities in the Orissa Division. 
Though the Telugu-speaking population at the material 
time was a minority and constituted a mere 28 per cent of 
the entire population of Ganjam district, it wielded consi- 
derable influence with the Government of Madras. Most 
of the Government offices were packed with them. All 
the local bodies, like the Union Panchayats and the Munici- 
palities consisted mostly of them. Above all, the Govern- 
ment of Madras did not favour the idea of parting with its 
territory for compensating the territorial loss of the Bengal 
Presidency as a result of partition. The opposition of the 
Telugu-speaking population to merger with the Orissa 
Division strengthened the hands of the Government 
of Madras under Lord Ampthill to oppose the transfer of 
Ganjam district and its Agency tracts on the general ground 
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that “it is useless to strive after an administration based on 
linguistic uniformity which both geographical and ethno- 
logical considerations combined with the ordinary course of 
trade and commerce and consequent commingling of races, 
render absolutely incapable of satisfactory fulfilment.” 

It may be recalled in this context, Ganjam occupied a 
special position in the cultural history of Orissa. A galaxy 
of poets were born in Ganjam, who made very high contri- 
butions to the medieval Oriya poetry. Ganjam was the 
repository of all that was best in Orissan dance and music. 
Ganjam’s contribution to the national history of Orissa, 
during the halcyon days of its Empire, was also substantial. 
Above all, the idea of the Utkal Union Conference had 
germinated in Ganjam. Under these circumstances 
continuance of Ganjam under Madras administration, 
contrary to the principles of linguistic and ethnical homo- 
geneity and good administration, was not only a travesty 
of British justice, but also was an irony of history. This had 
rudely shocked the people of Orissa, and the usual rounds 
of memorialising and petitioning to the Government of 
India followed in the usual order. Had Lord Curzon 
continued as the Viceroy, these petitions and memorials 
might perhaps have attracted sympathetic consideration. 
But Lord Ampthill, the Governor of Madras,was officiating 
then as Viceroy, at Calcutta, during the absence of Lord 
Curzon in England on leave. Thus Lord Ampthill, who 
was a party to the dispute, sat on the appeal over his own 
action and the decision of course was a foregone conclusion. 
Lord Ampthill sealed the lot of the Oriyas by the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India, No. 2491 dated July 19, 
1905, which finally rejected the transfer of Ganjam 
district and the Vizagapatam Agency to Orissa, though it 
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had approved the transfer of Sambalpur district to Orissa. 

The dream of the Oriya-speaking people for unification 
under one common administration was once again shattered 
to the ground and an estoppel was placed on their claim so 
far as Ganjam was concerned. Though the Utkal Union 
Conference in its annual sessions continued to agitate the 
issue through unending speeches and resolutions, it had 
no impact on the stubborn unresponsiveness of the Govern- 
ment of India, and came to be mere exercises in futility. 
Having lost all hope of seeking redress of this enormity at 
home, Madhusudan sailed for London to represent the 
Oriya grievances before the top brass of the colonial adminis- 
tration and carry on the agitation in England. 

During his sojourn in London, Madhusudan had an 
interview with Mr Morley, the then Secretary of State for 
India, and had laid the grievances of the Oriyas before him. 
In the course of their conversation, the two statesmen had 
discussed the comparative merits of the British rule and the 
British law in India. Madhusudan was highly sarcastic 
of the British rule which according to him was effete 
despotism. In Madhusudan’s own words: 


I told Mr Morley that if he wished to maintain a 
despotic form of Government in India, he should give 
the young civil servants training on the lines which 
would make them successful despots in the work of 
administration. The young Englishman gets his 
training in the public schools and universities of England, 
and is brought up as a free man. He is trained to rule 
over a free people. He embarks for India and his 
services are allotted to one province, is placed under the 
official guardianship of the Collector and Magistrate 
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of the district, and is expected to learn the style of 
administration which he should follow. All that he 
sees in his official guardian, and all the instructions he 
receives from that guardian may be summed up in the 
following words: “This is not a free country and you 
must rule over it as a despot.” Exercise of unrestricted 
power commends itself to every young man. The 
young civil servant tries to be a despot, but he proves a 
failure, because he has not been trained in the principles 
and secrets of despotic rule...” 


In the course of this conversation, Madhusudan had 
advised Mr Morley to train his civil servants for India in 
Afghanistan instead of in England, for better training in 
dictatorship. The innuendo, though subtle, was obvious 
in its suggestions. However, Madhusudan’s mission to 
England to agitate the Oriya cause was not wholly unsuc- 
cessful, as would be borne out from a report published in 
London “‘Tribune’”’ dated September 26, 1907: 


A notable departure from London yesterday was that 
of Mr Madhusudan Das, a distinguished scholar and 
administrator, who came from the remote Indian 
Province of Orissa, a little over a month ago, in order to 
lay before Mr Morley the grievances of that country. .. 
Mr Das came to this country as the Representative of 
eleven millions of people, who with such unanimity, 
as is possible among so enormous a community, speak- 
ing through their town councils, sent him here to invoke 
the sympathy of the Government and the Secretary of 
State for India...It is interesting to learn that his 
mission here has not been wholly unsuccessful. He has 
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at any rate enlisted the sympathies of Mr Morley on 
behalf of his fellow Oriyas. 


Madhusudan had not only discussed the problem of 
unification of the Oriya-speaking areas under one administra- 
tion, but he had also drawn pointed attention of the British 
statesmen, Parliamentarians, and journalists to the abject 
condition of the peasantry in Orissa and the harassments 
they were subjected to under the British administration. 

He had pleaded for a fair deal for them by ensuring a 
just and equitable administration. He did not mince his 
words, when it came to the utter despotism and callousness 
of British officialdom as would be evident from the 
following excerpt from the report of a Press Conference 
which Madhusudan had addressed in Scarborough, publi- 
shed in the “Strand News” of London, dated October 
11, 1907: 


Mr Das is satisfied that if the real state of things can 
be brought home to the Government reforms will be 
forthcoming, and he is straining every effort to adopt 
this sane and constitutional course in order to avoid 
further trouble. The people of Orissa are full of loyalty 
to the King, but they are revolting against the oppres- 
sion of local officialdom. It is the disloyalty of these 
officials, said Mr Das, which is the cause of the troubles, 
and he hopes as the result of an interview with Mr 
Morley to obtain the redress which is asked for. 


Madhusudan would have continued his sojourn further 


in London in pursuance of his mission; but he had to sail 
back home in haste as certain parts of Orissa had been 
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visited by a severe famine, in the wake of unprecedented 
floods of the Janardan Ghai on Brahmani. Though the 
severity of the situation was reminiscent of the Great Famine 
of 1866, the administration was utterly callous towards the 
people’s sufferings. Starvation deaths due to famine were 
cynically attributed to gastric enteritis and similiar other 
ailments. Mr Henry Navinson, a senior British journalist 
who had come to Orissa in response to Madhusudan’s 
“heart-rending appeal” to give wide publicity to the plights 
and miseries of the people, had recorded his gruesome 
experiences of the Famine in a book entitled New Spirit 
in India, and has described the relief operations which 
Madhusudan conducted in spite of his advanced age and 
indifferent health. Paying glorious tributes to Madhu- 
sudan, Mr Navinson wrote... 


He called himself a Christian also, though his faith 
was founded rather upon Christ than upon Roman 
Catholic, Anglican or Non-conformist doctrines, for it 
was founded simply upon Christ’s one prayer, “‘Father, 
forgive them. For they know not what they do.” 
His unlimited generosity and passionate sympathy 
with his own people had gained for himself some of 
sanctity’s privileges during his own lifetime. 1 have 
seen a man suffering from a frightful running sore 
entreat him for’ the loan of the eighth part of a penny 
that he might touch the sore with it and be healed. 
Another came with a brass bowl imploring Mr Das 
to dip his finger into the water so that his wife might be 
delivered from her dangerous labour, and the moment 
he dipped his finger in, the child was safely born. 
Association with such a man was like a return to those 
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enviable middle ages, when the laws of nature were not 
so stiff and obstinate as to refuse compliance with 
wishes of holiness. 


Such miraculous faculties might have been true or ima- 
gined; but the fact that Madhusudan was held in deep 
veneration by all sections of the people for his selflessness 
could not be gainsaid. 

In thought and intellectual attitude Madhusudan could 
never associate himself with medievalism; but his Job-like 
faith in God could enable him to face all alone many a 
tragedy, both in his private and public life, with courage 
and cheerfulness. In all his actions he considered himself 
only a tool in the hands of God. 
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MADHUSUDAN was returned to the Bengal Legislative 
Council for the third time in 1909 and continued as a 
Member till the creation of the new Province of Bihar and 
Orissa in 1912. This term of his membership contributed 
a memorable chapter to the legislative history of Bengal, 
nay, of India inasmuch as a Bill on Orissa Tenancy duly 
passed by the Council was refused assent by the Governor- 
General Lord Hardinge, under pressure of the lonely yet 
powerful opposition of Madhusudan, an acknowledged 
expert on the agrarian affairs of Orissa. 

Though Madhusudan was born in a feudal, aristocratic 
family and as an intellectual had no living contact with 
the peasantry, he was passionately committed to their 
well-being, and both professionally and politically left no 
stone unturned to safeguard their best interests. “‘There 
were two causes particularly dear to the heart of Mr M.S. 
Das,” writes Sir Hugh Macpherson, acting Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, ‘“‘one was the welfare of the cultivating 
ryot and the other was the independence (separate 
statehood) of Orissa.” Sir Hugh continued, “‘Although he 
was the retained legal adviser of many Orissa chiefs and 
Zamindars of the Moghulbandi, he never wavered in his 
support of the cultivators’ right.” In the usual, accepted 
parlance Madhusudan was no slogan-mongering progres- 
sive; but his economic thought had a breath-taking sweep 
of radicalism beyond the ken of his contemporaries. 


1 Life of Madhusudan—As Seen by Many Eyes, p. 165. 
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In fact, his was the earliest, strident voice raised for the 
abolition of the Zamindari system, which according to him 
was alien to Indian traditions. 

At a time when the Orissa Tenancy Bill was on the legis- 
lative anvil in the Bengal Council, Madhusudan, in a 
memorandum submitted to Sir William Duke, the Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal “on behalf of the Orissa peasants” 
had analysed the evolution of the Zamindari system as 
prevailing in Orissa and had irrefutably established the fact 
that it was an innovation of the Moghuls and was unknown 
to the Indian traditions, prior to Moghul rule in India. 
Throughout the ages land belonged to the ryots who 
enjoyed inalienable ownership right over the land they 
tilled, so long as they paid the rent. Relying on the 
authority of the ancient Smrutis, Madhusudan had said, 
“as the hunter’s claim was irrefutable on the game he 
killed, so the right of the peasant was inalienable on the 
land he tilled and the crops he raised...” 


ଏଷ ୩ଡ୍ତସଆ ଝଝ୩୯୩ଡ: ସଷସଙ୍ୟ ୩: 


Even under the Moghuls, the Zamindars were considered 
not more than mere revenue-collectors on behalf of the 
State, and though entitled to a portion of the revenue, on 
that account, had no proprietory right over the land and the 
land had always belonged to the ryots. In 1773 the British 
through the notorious Permanent Settlement had created 
a set of intermediaries on a permanent basis, which had 
given a new orientation to the Zamindari system. That 
system was partially introduced in Orissa, after the British 
had conquered the country in 1803. But since then, the 
Permanent Settlement had proved a failure and in the light 
of actual experience, the Permanent Settlement system had 
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not been extended to Madras and other provinces, where 
the Ryotwari system continued to prevail. 

It was only natural justice that, the ryot having un- 
fettered rights over his own plot of land, could sell, exchange 
or otherwise dispose it of without let or hindrance. Land 
being the only medium of exchange in a predominantly 
agricultural economy, most of the times, necessity compelled 
every ryot in want, to sell, gift or exchange his occupancy 
right to tide over his temporary difficulties. Under the 
circumstances if he was not permitted to apply his own free 
choice in the matter of purchase and sale of his property, 
he was sure to be a loser in the bargain. But the Orissa 
Tenancy Bill (1911) had put much oppressive restrictions 
and obstacles on the natural way of the poor ryot in the 
matter of transfer of his occupancy rights. Clause 13 
of the Bill had provided that “every transfer, by sale, gift 
or exchange of any tenure or a portion of tenure. .. shall be 
invalid unless made with the consent of the landlord”, 
knowing fully well that the landlord’s consent was difficult 
to obtain, as he had made it an established source of his 
income by insisting upon an exorbitant rate of mutation 
fees. The landlord or Zamindar utilised this power in 
forcing the ryot to transfer his occupancy right to the 
Zamindar’s henchman or kith and kin at a throw-away 
price. ‘Thus when the poor ryot in his anxiety to tide over 
his temporary difficulties came to part with his occupancy 
rights in lieu of a fair, competitive price, the landlord 
pounced upon him to demand his pound of flesh; and the 
cut, more often than not, was bloody and big. 

The Orissa Tenancy Bill sought to lend its seal of 
approval to this vicious process of exploitation and give 
legal sanction to an illegal practice. The Bill in clause 14, 
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provided for registration by the landlord of certain transfers 
of tenures on payment of mutation fee, which varied from 
rupees two to twenty-five. Besides this enormity the Bill 
sought to impose certain odious provisions on the ryots, 
hitherto unknown to the agrarian system of Orissa, 
and were based on the Bengal Tenancy Act, which was 
unsuitable to the Orissan conditions. Explaining his oppo- 
sition to the Bill, Madhusudan wrote in the letter to the 
Editor column of the “‘Statesman” (dated November 13, 
1912) of Calcutta : 


In fiscal and agrarian history of Bengal, Orissa occupies 
a unique place having features essentially different from 
that which distinguished the rest of the province. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Bengal Tenancy 
Act was not suited to the conditions of its own, the 
Revenue Settlement of Orissa was made under that Act. 
The application of foreign law must disturb agrarian 
relation and vested rights and throw everything out of 
joint. ‘This 1s a validation Bill giving legal sanction to 
an illegal action. 


Notwithstanding Madusudan’s opposition to this in- 
equitous Bill both in the Council and in the Press, it had 
emerged out of the Select Committee, without any change. 
In a note of dissent to the Report of the Select Committee, 
Madhusudan observed that the Bill was the result of “‘an 
ignorance of social forces and influences which control 
agrarian relations in Orissa and an utter disregard of local 
opinion both official and non-official as to the adaptability 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act to the conditions of Orissa, in 
the ’eighties of the last century”. 
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Thus while the fate of the Orissa peasants was hanging 
in the balance in the Bengal Council, annulment of Bengal 
partition and cession of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal 
Presidency to form a new Province came as the deus-ex- 
machina. Madhusudan grasped the Declaration to plead 
in the Bengal Council for postponement of further consi- 
deration of the Orissa Tenancy Bill as a new Council for 
Bihar and Orissa was about to be constituted. As the, 
Government of Bihar and Orissa would be entrusted with 
the working of the Orissa Tenancy Act, he argued, it 
would be fit and proper for the Council of Bihar and 
Orissa to consider the Bill. 

Notwithstanding Madhusudan’s consistent opposition at 
every stage, the Bill was rushed through in the Bengal 
Council under pressure from the big Zamindars of Bengal, 
who had considerable interests in Orissa and the Bill was 
passed into an Act on March 27, 1912. But thereafter 
the Governor-General withheld his assent to the Bill 
under the plea that the new Province of Bihar and Orissa 
was to begin its course from April 1, 1912. 

Lord Hardinge the Viceroy has recorded this unprece- 
dented legislative event in his reminiscences in the follow- 
ing words: 


Just before I left Calcutta an awkward and unpleasant 
incident occurred. My carriage was at the door and I 
was saying goodbye to my friends, when the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal brought me the Orissa 
Tenancy and Mining Law passed by the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council on the previous day and asked my assent 
to it. Now in four days time, Orissa was to be separated 
from Bengal and embodied in the new Province of 
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Bihar and Orissa and it was fairly evident that the Bill 
had been rushed through the Council with a view to 
getting it passed before the change of provincial bound- 
aries in order to meet the interests of the Bengali land- 
owners, which I knew to be considerable. As it was 
contrary to my practice to give my assent to a measure, 
which I had not had an opportunity to consider maturely 
and in view of the objections mentioned above, I re- 
fused assent after consultation with my legal advisers. . . 
There had been no instance of a Viceroy withholding 
his assent to a Bill for a great number of years. 


The Viceroy’s refusal to assent meant in effect postpone- 
ment of the Bill for consideration afresh in the new Council 
of Bihar and Orissa, for which Madhusudan had pleaded 
so eloquently and effectively so that the Oriya ryots could 
get a fair deal! 


! My Indian Years by Hardinge of Penhurst, pp. 68-69. 
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XII SACRIFICED WITHOUT COMPUNCTION 
AT THIS DISTANCE OF TIME, whén oblivion has claimed the 
loves and hatreds of both Lord Hardinge and his ebullient 
contemporary Lord Curzon, it is futile to speculate if the 
former bore an allergy towards the latter. But Hardinge of 
Penhurst writing in his memoirs about Earl Curzon of 
Keddleston, gives vent to his unconcealed hatred: 


I have often discussed Curzon with our mutual friends 
and I have always maintained that in him were embo- 
died two entirely different personalities which showed 
themselves according to surroudning circumstances. 
‘The one was a delightful, amusing, clever and most 
charming companion while the other was a hard, 
relentless man, and the more one saw this side of him, 
the more one almost hated him.’ 


Did this hatred towards Curzon motivate Hardinge to 
negative almost all that the former had stood for in India 
and came to be its symbol? Perhaps. Hardinge annulled 
the partition of Bengal and transferred the capital of India 
from Calcutta, the favoured city of Curzon, to the Moghul 
graveyards in Delhi. Though the Bengalis were beholden 
to Hardinge for the annulment of the partition of Bengal, 
they never spared him for shearing Calcutta off her imperial 
splendour. Hardinge could not tolerate the Victoria 
Memorial either, Lord Curzon’s dream-child, which 


3 Old Diplomacy by Hardinge of Penhurst, p. 244. 
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according to the noble Lord was ‘“‘nominally a memorial 
to Queen Victoria, a no less striking memorial to himself 
(Curzon).”’! Curzon was sympathetic to the Oriya demand 
for union under one separate administration; hence Har- 
dinge had to close his mind against the Oriya aspirations. 
On the other hand, tagging Orissa to Bihar, contrary to all 
logic and reason in the newly constituted Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, of which Hardinge was the author, was the 
unkindest cut inflicted on the Oriyas. 

The Coronation Durbar Despatch of Lord Hardinge 
to the Secretary of State for India, dated August 25, 
1911 Suggested annulment of Bengal partition and creation 
of the new Province of Bihar and Orissa including Chota- 
nagpur and the formation of a Chief Commissionership for 
Assam. It may be recalled that during the viceroyalty of 
Lord .Curzon, the Risely-circular which we have adverted 
to earlier, had laid down the test that ‘“‘the true criterion of 
territorial redistribution should be sought not in race, but in 
language”’. Since Lord Curzon had lent his seal of autho- 
rity to the test of language for territorial redistribution, 
Lord Hardinge must avoid it. Instead, the Despatch laid 
down that the settlement of boundaries must (i) provide 
convenient administrative units; (ii) satisfy legitimate 
aspirations of the people; and (iii) be clearly based upon 
broad grounds of political and administrative expediency. 
Though the Despatch did not recognise language as a 
criterion, a separate Province of Bihar was motivated by 
linguistic considerations, and was created to satisfy the 
demands of the Hindi-speaking population living in the 
Bengal Presidency. Annulment of Bengal partition was 


1 Olid Diplomacy by Hardinge of Penhurst, p. 244. 
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also based on considerations of race and language, as the 
Bengalis of the two Bengals were of the same race and 
language. Justifying the creation of a separate province 
for Bihar, Lord Hardinge said in para 19 of the Despatch: 
“We are satisfied that it is in the highest degree desirable 
to give the Hindi-speaking people now included within the 
Province of Bengal a separate administration. These 
people have hitherto been unequally yoked with the 
Bengalis, and have therefore never had a fair opportunity 
for development”. ‘This same argument was equally valid 
in respect of the Oriya-speaking people and would have 
Justified the creation of a separate province for Orissa also, 
by bringing all the Oriya-speaking areas under one adminis- 
tration, as it had little in common with Bihar. The Des- 
patch of Lord Hardinge admitted: “The Oriyas like the 
Biharees have little in common with the Bengalees”’. Yet 
“we propose to leave them with Bihar and Chota-Nagpur”, 
the Despatch had ordained. To rub salt into the chilb- 
lains the Despatch took for granted the Oriyas and con- 
cluded ‘‘We believe that this arrangement will accord well 
with popular sentiment in Orissa and will be welcome to 
Bihar as providing a sea-board to the Province”. Thus 
for providing a ‘‘sea-board”’ to Bihar, Orissa had to be 
tagged to Bihar, even though Orissa had not a single port 
on the three hundred miles stretch of her coastline and all 
her ports had been closed down one after the other during 
the British administration. 

Though Bihar was created a separate Province on the 
principle of language, Orissa was kept dismembered on the 
far-fetched principle of ‘“‘sea-board”! This ‘“‘sea-board’”’ 
theory could, however, be intelligible when one remembered 
that Sir Ali Imam of Bihar, who was then on the Executive 
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Council of the Viceroy, was also a signatory to this Despatch. 
But this was a sad commentary on the sense of British 
justice. Even the Montague-Chelmsford Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, six years later, was averse to the 
tagging of Orissa with Bihar and characterised the arrange- 
ment as “impracticable” as the three units of Bihar, Orissa 
and Chotanagpur had nothing to do with one amother. 

Such Cinderalla treatment towards Orissa, evoked deep 
resentment and Madhusudan, having foreknowledge of the 
proposals of Lord Hardinge, did not attend the Royal 
Durbar in Delhi to which he had been duly invited. But 
the most powerful protest on behalf of the Oriyas was heard 
in the House of Lords on February 21, 1912, when Earl 
Curzon of Keddleston, rose to call attention to the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government with regard to removal of the 
capital of India to Delhi and other connected matters, and 
to move for papers. Earl Curzon gave vent to the chagrin 
and resentment of the Oriyas when he thundered in the 
House of Lords: 


What is the good of Orissa being tied to the tail-end of 
Bihar, where there is no affinity of language or race, 
with which they have nothing in common, and from 
which they are separated by a great belt of mountains 
and rivers over which we have never been able to carry 
a railway. I venture to prophesy that this is a blunder 
that cannot remain permanent. Jf the Orissans were 
an agitating people, which they are not, they would 
soon make their protest heard. As it is they have been 
sacrificed without compunction.! 


i1“Parliamentary Debates—House of Lord’, Vol. IT, No. 4, February 
21, 1912. 
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Madhusudan in due course was nominated to the Legis- 
lative Council of the new Province of Bihar and Orissa. 
Mr W. Egerton, Commissioner of Orissa Division, in a 
personal letter, written from a camp in the remote village of 
Baideswar, paid high tributes to Madhusudan and hailed 
him as the Grand Old Man of Orissa. .. ‘You are the 
G.O.M. of Orissa now and must again enter the arena and 
help Government to promote the welfare and progress of 
Orissa.” 

Madhusudan took an oath of office as a Member of the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on January 20, 
1913 and after being sworn in as a member, in his very 
first speech on the floor of the Council, gave vent to his 
strong hope and faith that Orissa would attain her separate 
statehood not before long, and said... 


Orissa also has a past which is not lacking in grandeur 
and, like other parts of the Province, Orissa likewise 
looks with eyes of hope and faith to the sun-lit hills we 
are proceeding to, after passing the dark valleys of the 
past. 


Soon after Madhusudan was also elected a Member 
of the Imperial Council or the Indian Legislative Council 
from the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council and took his 
oath as a Member on January 27, 1913. He sat in that 
august assembly from 1913 to 1916. None other before him, 
from Orissa, had been returned to this supreme Legislative 
body and not unlike in other fields, in the legislative field 
also, Madhusudan was the patriarch and the pioneer. 

i “Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa”, 
January 20, 1913. 
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“HonN’BLE MEMBER has well earned for himself the title of 
Cato of Bengal Council. You will remember that it was 
said of the great Philosopher that the victorious cause pleases 
the gods, but the losing cause was dear to Cato”; in such 
words a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Bourdillen had 
culogised Madhusudan on the floor of the Bengal Council.! 

But in the causes that Madhusudan had lost germinated 
the hopes and fulfilment of the future. In the assembly 
of conservatives and liberals, his radicalism at times was 
entirely out of harmony and thus beyond acceptance; 
Lut nevertheless Madhusudan was a radical among the 
diehard Conservatives. Though in his political thinking 
he was too much of a constitutionalist and pleaded for 
orderly progress towards self-government through consti- 
tutional methods, his view on social and economic matters 
were marked with a high degree of radicalism. In many 
respects, Madhusudan was clearly ahead of his time. 

Though Madhusudan was ever vigilant of the special 
problems of Orissa and acted as her spokesman in the 
Imperial Council, momentous national issues never escaped 
his attention. He participated in most of the important 
dcbates in the Council and made valuable contributions 
to its deliberations. Though strictly a constitutionalist to 
the point of being misunderstood at times as a loyalist, 
Madhusudan never hesitated to criticise the Government 
in the bitterest terms, when occasions arose. 


IM. S. Das’s Election Manifesto, 1906. 
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Speaking on the need for industrial development of the 
country, Madhusudan had said in the course of a Budget 
speech... 


As a study of the history of the past has led the people 
to believe that the decadence, decline and the present 
wretched condition of the industries in India are due 
to a great extent to the insalutary influence of British 
rule... That is the feeling of the weaver who has 
taken to the plough leaving his loom; that is the feeling 
of the artisan whose hand stands paralysed today; that 
is the feeling of the artisan’s son who took to English 
education with a view to get employment as 2 clerk, 
but failed to secure such employment, and that is the 
feeling of an old man (referring to himself) who has 
associated intimately with artisans during the last 
quarter of a century and has noticed their struggle for 
existence. .. TI do not wish to go into the details as to 
how and under what circumstances British influence 
exercised an insalutary influence over Indian indus- 
tries... That may lead me to exhume the bones of 
people in authority who exercised their influence and 
position and authority to bring about injury to the 
interests of India and such dead bones turn living 
human beings into dogs. 


‘Long before the concept of public sector and nationalised 
undertakings, etc., had been heard of, Madhusudan had 


pleaded for state-management of Railways. Speaking on 
a resolution on the subject, Madhusudan had said. .. 


4 “Imperial Council Debates”, March 25, 1913. 
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I ask Sir, is the railway system in India to be managed 
merely on the ground of profit and loss? [Is it actually 
a commercial business? Have the railways no other 
purpose to serve? We have been told that to remove 
the present system of management would kill competi- 
tion. Is the management of the railways in India to 
be thrown open to world competition? ... What would 
be if a German Company undertakes to work it on 
cheapest lines? Sir, mere financial considerations 
should not outweigh other considerations, for which 
it is the duty of the State to maintain railways... The 
dominant motive ought to be something other than 
commercial. We have had experience of commercial 
motive dominating over other more important motives 
in the case of the East India Company and we know how 
objects of a nobler nature, which are more befitting the 
position of a Government were sacrificed to commercial 
motives.! 


Nothing was nearer and dearer to Madhusudan’s heart 
than the expansion of the frontiers of the local self-govern- 
ment bodies like the District Boards and the Municipalities 
and redeeming these institutions from official‘ control. 
Speaking on the need for elected Chairman for the District. 
Board, Madhusudan had said... 


These District Boards send their elected representa- 
tives to the Council. Yet the District Boards standing 
mid-way between the Provincial Councils and the 
Local Boards have not the power to elect their own 


i<Imperial Council Debates”, March 22, 1915. 
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Chairman. As a matter of fact, the Vice-Chairman 
very often does the duty of Chairman and while he 
actually bears the burden of the work, the Chairman, the 
Magistrate, gets the credit for it, and it is not likely that 
non-official gentlemen will find sufficient inducement 
to take up the work. 


Apart from such other issues of general importance, 
Madhusudan specifically addressed himself to the special 
needs of Orissa, which he consistently described as a sub- 
Province. He had moved separate resolutions in the 
Council for opening a port between Chandbali and Short’s 
Island, as the existing ports at Puri, False point and Chand- 
bali had been rendered unsuitable to serve commercial 
and navigational purposes. About Puri, Madhusudan 
had said in course of a speech: “At present it imports 
only diseases and exports the sins of the Hindus who go and 
bathe there.” He did not, however, fail to remind his 
audience that the British rule had ruined the prosperous 
ports on the: Orissa coast/and had said “...the ancient 
history of Orissa, if referredsto, will show that Orissa had 
several ports to carry on trade with foreign countries, long 
before the advent of the British Government.” He had 
also pleaded for extension of railways in Orissa and had 
urged ““...not to open up a country is to keep the people 
in confinement, shutting out the light of heaven from 
them. .. And not only the railways promote trade, but 
they also serve the purpose of circulation, and what 
circulation of blood is to the system,that railways, are to 
the prosperity and growth of a country. If a part of the 


1 “Imperial Counci! Debates’, March 19, 1914. 
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body does not share in the circulation, of course, that part 
suffers from atrophy or paralysis’. Even today these 
arguments have not lost their validity, as far as under- 
developed and backward regions in India are concerned. 

Though by nature courteous, civil and urbane, Madhu- 
sudan could be extremely hard-hitting and pungent on 
occasions when confronted with swollen-headed prejudice 
and insolence towards Orissa on the part of men in autho- 
rity. In fact, his very first experience in the Imperial 
Council had not been a pleasant one. ‘The Commerce 
Member, Mr Clark, had moved the Indian Companies 
Bill in the Council, certain provisions of which the Orissa 
Association had considered harmful for the formation and 
growth of indigenous trading companies. Mr Clark in 
course of his reply, referring to Orissa Association’s objec- 
tion, had said... 


But society is not yet perfect even in the Arcadian 
groves of Orissa, where there are rogues probably and 
swindlers who are able to rob the ignorant with impunity 
and are a far greater impediment to industrial progress 
than the trivial amount of troubles and expense involved 
in complying with formalities imposed by the Bill... 
I fear the Orissa Association must go disappointed. 


No doubt, Madhusudan had returned from the Council 
that day disappointed. But he had not forgotten 
Mr Clark’s ungracious and uncalled-for denigration of 
Orissa, on the floor of the Council. A couple of months 
later, while moving a resolution in the Council for allotment 


\ 


1**Imperial Council Debates’”’, January 27, 1913- 
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of increased recurring grants for promotion of education 
and improvement of sanitation in Bihar and Orissa, 
Madhusudan paid back Mr Clark in his own coin by 
saying. .. 


Had the Hon’ble Member acquainted himself with 
facts showing to what extent and with what result the 
Indian Companies Act has been worked in Orissa, he 
would have come to a different conclusion. No doubt 
there are rogue elephants in the jungles of Orissa. If 
the Hon’ble Member ever visits those Arcadian groves 
on a sporting excursion, he may find his life in danger 
from these rogue elephants, but the contents of his 
pockets will be safer than they would be in Piccadilly 
Circus.! 


The innuendo was obvious. If the “‘representative” 
of the Orissa Association had to return from the Council 
Chambers few months ago “‘disappointed”, the ‘‘spokesman” 
of the Piccadilly Circus had to return that day writhing in 
silent agony. 


i4Imperial Council Debates”, March 7, 1913. 
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APPOINTMENT AS A MinNISTER in the Bihar and Orissa 
Government in 1921 was the next most important event in 
the life of Madhusudan. He was 73 years at the time of 
his appointment. As he resigned from the Ministry, on a 
matter of principle, only after two years in 1923, his term 
of office was very brief. Yet that short spell was memorable 
for his rich contributions to the experiment in responsible 
parliamentary form of government, which the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms had thrust upon a cynical India. 

Madhusudan had been appointed a Minister, under 
the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. The Montague- 
Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms had 
to some extent repaired the damage to the Oriya cause 
inflicted in the Despatch of Lord Hardinge, by conferring 
upon Orissa the status of a sub-province. Though in 
actuality it meant just nothing, it carried the assurances of a 
full-fledged provincial status for Orissa, not in the too distant 
future. It might be recalled that the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Report, while expressing aversion to the creation of 
new states or provinces on linguistic grounds, made an 
exception in the case of Orissa, by recommending that: 
“In Orissa and Berar at all events it seems to us that the 
possibility of instituting sub-provinces need not be excluded 
from consideration at a very early date.” 

It is interesting, however, to note that long before 
Montague and Chelmsford had coined the expression 
“sub-province” in their Report on Constitutional Reforms, 
Madhusudan had used it in his speeches in the context of 
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Orissa in the Imperial Legislative Council, as late as in 
1913. Madhusudan consistently used to describe Orissa 
as a “‘sub-province” in his Imperial Council speeches. 
Thus it would not be far-fetched to imagine that Madhu- 
sudan had successfully impressed upon the Montague- 
Chelmsford Committee the idea of a sub-province for 
Orissa within the framework of Bihar and Orissa Province. 
‘The exceptional recommendation in the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Report for a sub-province for Orissa owed in no 
small measure to Madhusudan’s representations. In the 
fitness of things, therefore, Lord Sinha, the first Indian 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa Province invited Madhusudan 
to accept the office of a Minister in his Council of Ministers, 
to remain in charge of the transferred subjects of Local 
Self-Government, Public Health and Public Works. 
The Montague-Chelmsford recommendations on Consti- 
tutional Reforms had raised thick dusts of controversy all 
over India, inasmuch as it did not meet, in any substantial 
measure, the demand for self-government. The Gover- 
nor-in-Council was still left in charge of the reserved 
subjects and even in the matter of the transferred subjects, 
the Minister’s decisions could only be final, subject to the 
Governor’s advice and control. This was only natural, as 
the Montague-Chelmsford Committee was entrusted more 
with normalisation of Indian political institutions than their 
radical transformation. The Committee looked more to 
the future, to the “more spacious days to come” than to 
the present. Though eminent veteran Congress leaders like 
Dinshaw Wacha, Surendra ,Nath Banerjee, Bhupendra 
Nath Basu and Ambica Charan Mazumdar, etc., had 
found the Reforms acceptable, the Indian National Cong- 
ress insisted upon the constitutional reforms as contained in 
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the Congress-League scheme for self-government within the 
Empire. 

Whetber the Indian National Congress would have come 
to accept the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms in due course, 
had not the nation-wide agitation over the controversial 
Rowlatt Bill let loose a naked rule of repression in its wake, 
and the Congress battle-cry of non-cooperation under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership given a new sharpness to the 
movement, is largely a matter of speculation. But its 
acceptance by the Indian National Congress was frustrated 
by these tempestuous events. The year 1921 was a year of 
revolt and pledge for full freedom. In that context, 
Madhusudan’s acceptance of office as a Minister under the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms became an occasion for 
much bitterness. Congressmen in Orissa organised 
meetings and demonstrations against Madhusudan’s accept- 
ance of office and even his effigy was burnt in the town of 
Cuttack; quietly ignoring the fact that Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, a president of the Indian National Congress for 
two terms, had also similarly been appointed a Minister 
in Bengal under the Reforms. 

However, at this distance of time, after the dust of contro- 
versy over the issue had long since settled down upon the 
pages of history, it would be not impossible to take a diffe- 
rent view of the matter and recognise the inescapable fact 
that by constructive responses towards the challenges 
thrown by the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, men like 
Madhusudan had paved the way for further advance 
towards full responsible government more than those who 
had burnt his effigy in a bout of irrational hatred and anger, 
not perhaps unmixed with jealousy. 

As the Minister in charge of” Local Self-Government of 
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Bihar and Orissa, Madhusudan had enacted two liberal 
and progressive measures relating to local self-government, 
which were considered model pieces of legislation and his 
most notable achievement. In these legislations, he gave a 
meaning and content to the concept of formal democracy by 
providing for recall; which made the voters or constituents 
not merely automatons, whose jobs were over after casting 
their votes in favour of a particular candidate in an election, 
but wielders of real power and could recall the elected 
representative from the Municipal Council, if he failed to 
rise up to their expectations. The other notable feature 
of these legislations was xepresentation of the depressed 
classes in the local self-government institutions. In course 
of a letter dated August 25, 1922, to Sir Frederick Whyte, 
the President of the Central Legislative Assembly, Madhu- 
sudan had referred to this and wrote, ‘“‘in my humble sphere 
of local self-government, I have introduced the representa- 
tives of the depressed classes into Municipal and District 
Boards”. Needless to say, till today, these Acts have 
remained as much model pieces of legislation and high 
democratic objectives for emulation. 
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“Do you KNow, Mr Das, the Sun never sets in the British 
Empire?”—casuistically remarked a British top-brass, in 
the bonhomie of the European Club in Patna. At times 
this Dyarchy Minister was getting as uncomfortable as a 
porcupine towards the Heads of the Departments under 
his special charge, by reason of his strict supervision of their 
work, with the result that the latter tried to make it as 
intolerable for him as best they could. The above remark 
was meant as an expression of snobbery towards Madhu- 
sudan for his stand-offish attitude as a Minister towards 
the British officials. 

“Yes, I know,” retorted Madhusudan, ‘“‘because the Sun 
even does not trust the British in darkness”; and there 
the matter had ended. 

Madhusudan, however, did not take long to find his 
position as Minister under Dyarchy unenviable and 
at times quite intolerable. He was neither taken into 
confidence by the British executives through whom he 
had to function, nor was trusted by the people, who some- 
how or other came to look upon a Dyarchy Minister with 
misgivings. The unfoldment of the Dyarchy system was 
also not to his liking. He was getting restive and feeling 
thwarted. As Dr Sachchidananda Sinha records: “Al- 
though a Minister under Dyarchy, he never concealed his 
dislike for the system under which he had to work. On 
one occasion he ended a speech, in the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, by quoting a Persian verse from the 
Gulistan of the renowned author Sadi, which said that no 
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ore would care to come under the shadow of an owl, even 
though the auspicious word “human” were to become 
extinct. This reference to a Minister under Dyarchy 
as an owl was a standing joke for years, particularly among 
Dyarchy Ministers; but was consciously resented by some 
Governors.” A Dyarchy Minister belonged to neither 
the people whom he was eager to serve nor to the Govern- 
ment whom he was anxious to assist. He was an Outsider. 

Under the circumstances the final rupture was not long 
in coming. 

In the February of 1923, when the Bihar and Orissa 
Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill was on the 
legislative anvil in the Bihar and Orissa Council, Madhu- 
sudan had referred to this alienation and said: 


Well, if you want, let me tell you in right earnest, 
that if a country wants to develop a responsible govern- 
ment, they must trust their Ministers. If they cannot 
trust their Minister let one-third of the electea 
Members send a requisition to him, saying “We have 
no confidence in you” you will find the resignation 
here within six hours... This is just the principle 
we have introduced in the Municipal Bill.® 


Ironically, a clause of this Bill concerning the appoint- 
ment of the Chairman for the District Board “‘either by 
name or by virtue of his office”, moved by the Government 
had provided for the appointment of officials as Chairmen 
of the District Boards; to which the majority of the non- 
official Members were keenly opposed. Persuasions of 


Life of Madhusudan as Seen by Many Eyes, p. 148. 
2 “Bihar and Orissa Council Debates”, February 23, 1923. 
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Madhusudan as the Minister in charge of the Bill had 
fallen on deaf ears. Upon division over this clause, 19 votes 
had been cast in favour with 27 against, while Madhusudan 
abstained. After the motion had been negatived, catcalls 
were showered upon Madhusudan to resign immediately, 
as the result of the division, according to his hecklers, had 
expressed lack of confidence in him, as the Minister. 

Though Madhusudan would have been the happiest 
person to resign his office then and there without any 
regrets, he did not intend to do so, under the shadow of 
defeat and alleged lack of confidence. He wanted to 
choose his own time and issue for resignation. 

On February 26 soon after the Question Hour in the 
Council, Madhusudan rose to make a statement on the 
previous day’s voting and informed the House: 


Were it the case that I felt I had forfeited the 
confidence of the non-official members I should, as I 
have said before, at once resign. But I have since 
received the assurance of 16 out of the 27 members 
who voted against the amendment that they intended 
nothing by their vote beyond an expression of their 
opinion upon the amendment before the Council and 
that they did not regard it as an expression of want 
of confidence in myself personally. I have also 
consulted His Excellency, the Governor as to the view 
taken by him of the incident and he authorises me to 
say that in his opinion there is no adequate evidence 
that the vote in question constitutes an expression of the 
wish of the non-official members that I should cease 
to serve in the capacity of Minister.! 

i1“Bihar and Orissa Council Debates”, February 26, 1923. 
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But Madhusudan had already made up his mind to 
resign from the Office though he waited for a legitimate 
issue. Since his appointment as a Minister, Madhusudan 
had been insisting that the post of the Minister in charge 
of Local Self-Government should be an honorary one. 
Just a year ago on February 21, 1922, he had voiced his 


feelings in the following speech on the floor of the 
Council: 


I have always looked upon gold as a handful of 
dust which a man might throw from his hands and 
still be a man, a being with a divine spark in him. He 
(the Minister) must inspire the members of the Munici- 
palities and the District Boards, all local bodies, local 
authorities and the villagers with a patriotic spirit, 
inculcate in them a genuine spirit of self-sacrifice, 
a genuine desire for nation-building and with their 
co-operation discharge the responsibilities of office. 
In an organisation in which all the workers are 
honorary, a salaried Minister mars the symmetry and 
harmony of the organization. The Office of the 
Minister of the Local Self-Government ought to be 
honorary. 


Though these arguments had much force and were 
logically irrefutable, they could not be found acceptable 
to the Government. But the controversy had not ended 
there. On February 7-8, 1923, Madhusudan had written 
to Sir H. Wheeler, the Governor, to the effect that 
he should be allowed to work on an honorary basis and 
“allowed to earn a living by practising as a Vakil”. But 
as the Governor could not see his way to accept Madhu- 
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sudan’s proposition, Madhusudan resigned on March 8, 
1923. 

Madhusudan’s term of office as Minister in the Bihar 
and Orissa Government, though brief, was eventful and 
is still memorable for the sense of high purpose and 
idealism, with which he had infused it. In those days 
the salary of a Minister was rupees five thousand per 
month, excluding perquisites and other amenities. It 
was also a source of considerable patronage. But in 
insisting upon working on an honorary basis, Madhusudan 
by a single stroke, had raised the politics of power and 
profit to a higher, nobler plane and had turned the 
frenzied cry for office to a call for sacrifice and dedication. 
Long after the pall-bearers of Madhusudan’s effigy were 
consigned to oblivion, his name would endure and 
continue to shine as the pole-star over a dark sea of 
corrupt politics, of power and pelf. 
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ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OCTOBER, in the year 1921, the 
court-room of the Patna High Court was packed to 
capacity and even some purdah ladies draped in their 
veils could be found among the audience. Excitement ran 
high. What added to the unusualness of the event was the 
presence of Madhusudan, the Minister for Local Self- 
Government in the court-room, who was sitting by the 
side of the arguing counsel, on behalf of the petitioner. 
The novelty of the situation arose out of the fact that a 
lady Bachelor-of-Law from Orissa had applied to the High 
Court for being permitted to be enrolled as a pleader, 
which was being heard by the Full Bench of the Patna 
High Court that day. As the law stood then, under the 
Legal Practitioners’ Act of 1879, women were debarred 
from practising as lawyers in the law courts of India. 

The petitioner was Miss Sudhanshubala Hazra, the 
younger of the two Bengali girls whom childless Madhu- 
sudan had adopted in their early childhood. Sudhanshu 
after obtaining the degree of Bachelor of Law from Cal- 
cutta University had applied in due course for enrolment 
as a pleader; but the law had stood in her way, as the 
Calcutta High Court a few years ago had rejected a similar 
petition from another woman for being enrolled as a pleader. 
But in the meanwhile, the well-known Sex Disqualifica- 
tions Removal Act of 1919 had been passed in England 
and relying upon that the counsel for Sudhanshubala 
was pleading that the Calcutta judgment was erroneous 
and took a narrow view of the law. 
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It was unusual for a Minister of the Government to 
sit through the hearing of a case in a High Court, as it was 
capable of lending validity to an insinuation that the 
Minister by his very presence in the court was trying to 
influence judicial proceedings. Though Madhusudan 
might not have had any such intention he sat through the 
proceedings in the court by exposing himself to such 
possible insinuations as he was very keen to see that this 
inequitous and disgraceful ban on the enlightened woman- 
hood of India was removed. Just prior to the adjournment 
of the court, it was intimated that the majority of the 
members of the Vakil’s Association of the Patna High 
Court had decided to oppose the petition. On Novem- 
ber 28, 1921 the Hon’ble Judges of the Full Bench 
delivered three separate judgments to the effect that not- 
withstanding the provisions of the General Clauses Act of 
1868 and 1897, a woman although fully qualified was not 
entitled to a certificate under the Indian Legal Practi- 
tioners’ Act to act as a pleader because of her sex. 

But Madhusudan was not the man to accept defeat 
without pursuing the issue to its logical conclusion. He 
sought special leave to appeal to the Privy Council against 
the decision of the High Court of Judicature at Patna, 
which also was turned down. Thereupon Madhusudan 
moved the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for 
obtaining leave, which at long last was granted. After 
obtaining leave to appeal Madhusudan did not wish to 
leave any stone unturned in the matter and even went to 
the extent of writing to Sir William Duke of the India 
Office advising that ‘‘this is a case in which the Secretary of 
State ought not to appear, much less oppose, the Appeal”. 

Madhusudan did not rest satisfied with the success in 
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his cause before the Privy Council. He wanted to change 
the law, for which in Dr H. S. Gour, an eminent Member 
of the Central Legislative Assembly, he found a 
willing collaborator. On February 1, 1922, a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Legislative Assembly 
Electoral Rules to remove sex disqualification in the matter 
of registration on the Electoral Roll was to be moved 
by a Member. Dr H. 5S. Gour decided upon to move an 
amendment to the said Resolution proposing also removal 
of the sex bar disqualifying women from practising as 
lawyers in the courts of this country. 

The amendment received enthusiastic support from all 
sections of the House; but Dr Gour had to withdraw the 
amendment in view of an assurance given by the Home 
Minister Sir William Vincent to bring forth a well con- 
sidered legislation in due time, after consulting the High 
Courts and the Local Governments on the question. 
Without resting upon the Minister’s assurance, Madhu- 
sudan memorialised the Viceroy, the Earl of Reading on 
the subject. Under the cumulative pressure of all these 
steps, the Legal Practitioners’ Act of 1879 was changed 
and Sudhanshubala could at last be enrolled in the Patna 
High Court as the ‘first woman barrister of India”. 

Spread of higher education among women was another 
noteworthy aspect of Madhusudan’s social reform acti- 
vities which deserves particular mention. Liberation of 
women from the disabilities or disqualifications of sex 
was one of the most important programmes of Madhu- 
sudan’s public life. He worked for redeeming women 
from the shackles of the “‘Zenana” and wanted them to be 
equals of men in every walk of life; for which higher 
education was a condition precedent. Through his 


. 
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efforts, a girls’ school had been started in 1908, in Cuttack, 
to teach the girls upto the Matriculation standard. 
Madhusudan had maintained this school through private 
subscriptions, while the Government paid only a slender 
grant-in-aid towards its maintenance. 

Madhusudan held women in great esteem. He did 
not want them to suffer under social, economical or 
political disabilities under the umbrage of sex-disquali- 
fication. Speaking on a special Resolution on franchise 
for women, in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on 
November 23, 1921, Madhusudan had said: 


«+. It is the disqualification which I object to. Burn 
and destroy the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
if you are going to say that women of India are dis- 
qualified. Destroy the Mahabharata and destroy the 
Ramayana, because without Sita there would be no 
Ramayana and without Draupadi, there would be 
no Mahabharata. 
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No MORE CRUEL FATE could have befallen Madhusudan on 
his return to Cuttack after resigning from the Ministry in 
Patna than to find his Utkal Tannery, the unique industrial 
undertaking which he had built by investing his life’s 
earnings, on the verge of ruins. What with his lack of 
personal attention and inefficient, sloppy management, 
this industrial establishment which Madhusudan had 
started in 1905 was about to be liquidated. Nothing 
distressed him more than to find his life’s work thus dis- 
integrating and peeling off bit by bit before his very eyes. 
Madhusudan set himself with frenzied vigour to resuscitate 
the Tannery from its ruins notwithstanding his advanced 
age of seventy-five and depleted resources. 

Madhusudan was one of the early pioneers of industrial 
revolution in India. Even long before the idea of Swadeshi 
was born, he had resuscitated the languishing cottage 
industries of Orissa by spending quite a fortune out of his 
own personal earnings. The Orissa Art Wares, established 
in the ‘nineties of the last century was a tribute to his far- 
sighted and patriotic entrepreneurship. The Orissa Art 
Wares workshop was located within the spacious campus of 
his personal residence, where nearly one hundred men were 
engaged in the craft, specially in the delicate gold and 
filigree works for which Cuttack was famous at one time, 
but which was languishing away for want of adequate 
public support. In course of time, the delicate filigree 
works of the Orissa Art Wares became internationally 
famous and used to be marketed to the fashion-capitals of 
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Europe. Showers of encomium, beginning from Viceroys 
and Lt.-Governors to high officials and an admiring public 
all over India and Europe were lavished on the Orissa Art 
Wares for its artistic products. Through the Orissa Art 
Wares Madhusudan had not only saved the industry from 
extinction, but had also orchestrated it to the Orissan 
renaissance. 

Madhusudan was one of the earliest economic planners 
to maintain that unless the occupational structure of the 
people was changed, by which a portion of the population 
living on agriculture could be rehabilitated in industries, 
big and small, it was not possible to eliminate the scourge 
of poverty, of which Orissa was a perennial victim. With 
this end in view he had revived spinning and handloom- 
weaving as a cottage industry long before the Congress had 
accepted it as one of the items of its constructive programme. 
Mahatma Gandhi did not lose sight of this fact, when he 
wrote to Madhusudan in a letter dated August 12, 1925... 
“and you will, of course, teach me how to spread the 
message of the spinning wheel in Utkal. Though the 
Congress has spent money like water there, it has made 
very little headway in Utkal. I have not, however, des- 
paired”. 

In 1905, Madhusudan had established the Utkal Tannery 
on modern lines on about 40 acres of land in the suburbs 
of Cuttack, in which he not only had invested a very 
considerable sum of money out of his own income but also 
had incurred large debts to finance its operations. 

The following extracts from the reports of B. M. Das, the 
industrial expert of the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
on the Utkal Tannery, in December 1921, may be read 
with interest: 
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Mr M. S. Das of Cuttack, now Hon’ble Mr M.S. Das, 
C.I.E., Minister of Local Self-Government, Bihar and 
Orissa was the first man in the then combined Province 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to conceive the idea. of 
exploiting the rich resources of hide, skins and tanstuff 
of the country, by starting leather manufacture on 
modern lines. It is remarkable that long before the 
wave of Swadeshi industrialism and even before the 
Swadeshi movement of Bengal in 1905, this idea of 
pioneering a new industry was conceived by a man 
belonging to a province which was considered to be: the 
one most backward of the three sister provinces. All 
the more wonder is that Mr Das, a highly educated man, 
a busy lawyer at the head of the local Bar, should have 
been attracted to this stinking trade which from time 
immemorial belonged to the depressed classes .(the 
Chamars) in India. 


By 1906 and 1907 the Tannery must have made appre- 
ciable progress as it sent its manufactured articles, leather 
boots, shoes and leather goods to the Calcutta Exhibition 
in 1907 and won a gold medal for the exhibits. In r908 
Mr J. G. Cumming (I.C.S.), later a Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Government of Bengal had reviewed 
the industrial position. of Bengal in the Calcutta Gazette. 
This review had noticed only three factories in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa which employed 50 workmen or more. 
The Utkal Tannery was the only tannery which came up 
to the standard and was mentioned in Mr Cumming’s 
review. 

The Administration Report of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa for the year 1917-1918 made a reference to the 
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activities of the Utkal Tannery and mentioned... “All the 
reports prove that Utkal Tannery made steady progress 
since its inception and its manufacture attained an excel- 
lence which was recognised at all hands and which the 
Tannery carefully maintained. Particularly the lizard 
skins of the Utkal Tannery was in great demand in England 
and America”. Notwithstanding the commercial success 
of the Utkal Tannery it was on the verge.of closure due to 
mismanagement and financial difficulties. After resigna- 
tion from Ministry Madhusudan put in Herculean efforts 
to. put the affairs of the Tannery on an even keel. But 
he could not stem the ebbing tide of progressive deteriora- 
tion that had set in its affairs. 

Mahatma Gandhi coming to know of the misfortune that 
had overtaken the Utkal Tannery paid a special visit to 
Cuttack and stayed with Madhusudan to acquaint himself 
with: the problems of the Utkal Tannery so that he could 
give him some help. In a letter written to Madhusudan 
from Calcutta, Mahatmaji wrote: 


From Mahatma Gandhi to 
Babu Madhusudan Das, dated 
148, Russa Road, Calcutta, 
12-8-1925 


I have your prompt reply to my wire. I have been 
constantly thinking of you, but till I was in Jamshedpur 
I could not make up my mind to pay a special visit to 
Cuttack merely to see your undertaking. Having, 
however, gone to Jamshedpur my conscience pricked 
me and told me that I must likewise go to Cuttack 
and see your Tannery. 1 leave on Thursday, by the 
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Puri Express—is it not ? It reaches Cuttack, I 
understand, 4 o’clock in the morning. I shall stay 
two days. 1 know you cannot keep my visit secret, but 
I do not want a burdensome programme. I want 
thoroughly to study the Tannery and your require- 
ments, and discover whether I can give you any help. 
I would love to put up with you; but I am bringing 
Rangalal and Satish Chandra Das Gupta with me. 
‘The first friend is a Marwari gentleman, whom I am 
trying to interest in tanneries as an item in cow-protec- 
tion. The second you know, and there will be a third 
with me, probably Mahadev Desai, whom you also 
know. Now, you may put me up wherever you like. 
I must collect from the Bengali friends there for the 
Deshabandhu Memorial; and you will, of course, teach 
me how to spread the message of the spinning wheel in 
Utkal. Though the Congress has spent money like 
water there, it has made very little headway in Utkal. 
I have not, however, despaired. 


Gandhiji had advised Madhusudan to sell his tannery to 
Rangalal, the Marwari gentleman who had accompanied 
him so that he could keep it running, dovetailed into the 
cow-protection programme. But Madhusudan would 
have none of it. He wanted the people of Orissa to take 
upon themselves the burden and responsibility of running 
the Tannery. With that end in view, he converted the 
Tannery into a Limited Company, with the object ‘“‘to 
convert the oldest pioncer factory in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa into a Limited Company and work it on a more 
extensive scale to meet the demands for its leather in India 
and in Europe and America”. 
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Though many public spirited persons of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa bought shares of this Company, Madhusudan 
could not keep himself and the Tannery above waters. 
An English Company in Calcutta offered to buy the 
goodwill of the Utkal Tannery for a consideration which 
also did not find favour with Madhusudan. In the mean- 
time one of his influential creditors, who in the past had 
advanced him large loans, with the end in view of capturing 
the Tannery, filed a suit in the law court for recovery of 
his loans. Other creditors followed suit. 

Though Madhusudan lived a frugal and austere life, 
he spent lavishly in entertaining persons belonging to all 
walks of life, beginning from Lt.-Governors to students and 
the political elites. Never did a distinguished visitor from 
outside Orissa, leave Cuttack without being properly 
hosted by Madhusudan. The activities of the Utkal 
Sammilani, the Prajapratinidhi Sabha and other such 
organisations which Madhusudan had sponsored could 
only be sustained through his unstinted financial support. 
On top of all these, he had suffered heavy loss and incurred 
liabilities on account of the Utkal Tannery. His fabulous 
practice in the law courts had suffered heavily in the mean- 
time on account of his political and official preoccupations 
in Patna, as a Minister. Had he continued as a Minister, 
drawing a salary of Rs. 5,000 per month, he could not 
only have improved his financial status, but also averted the 
crisis. But he had resigned from the Ministry on the issue 
of an honorary L.S.G. Minister. 

As the creditors mounted their claims for recovery of 
loans, Madhusudan had no other alternative, but to apply 
for being “adjudged an insolvent”. In his insolvency 
petition Madhusudan had stated... “Your petitioner has 
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suffered loss and incurred liabilities to the extent of 
Rs 1,80,000 approximately, which he was unable to pay”. 
In due course Madhusudan was adjudged insolvent, and 
his Utkal Tannery, residential house, a well-filled library 
and other personal properties went under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

Acharya P. C. Ray paying glowing tributes to Madhu- 
sudan’s martyrdom to the cause of industry wrote: 


Mr Das had realised at a time when our countrymen 
had no such awakening that unless we could revive and 
create new industries, there will be no economic sal- 
vation for our people who are solely dependent on 
uncertain agricultural pursuits... Mr Das died a 
martyr to the cause of Industry and to the upliftment 
of his countrymen.! 


1 Life of Madhusudan Das as Seen by Many Eyes, p. 5. 
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WHEN ALL WAS LOST but honour, honour required that all 
be given, and Madhusudan gave to the battle all the pent- 
up energy of his long-chequered career. The storm of 
misfortune had bent the tree but could not break it. In- 
solvency on top of defeat and frustration did not dim his 
indomitable spirit. He was now nearing the advanced 
age of eighty; yet he was as active as ever and met the 
vicissitudes of life, with singular vigour and cheerfulness. 
Besides earning his bread from a dwindling legal practice, 
and rehabilitating himself financially he had to bear on his 
shoulders the burdens of a strenuous public life almost 
single-handedly like the mythical Atlas. He had neither 
remorse nor regrets. His heart was full to the brim with 
love and compassion for his fellowmen, friends and foes 
alike, and in love he had found a new strength to overcome 
the tragic vicissitudes of his personal life. At this time, he 
had selected the phrase Omnia Vincit Amor {love over- 
comes everything) from Virgil, as the crest of his 
personal stationery, to proclaim as though, his invincibility 
in the midst of alround defeat and disaster. He was 
sustained through these trials and tribulations, by his 
unflinching faith in God, his singular intransigence, and 
total dedication to the cause of the people. 

Life was not without its ironies. A casual relation of his 
had purchased his huge sprawling house in auction-sale and 
Madhusudan had to pay monthly rent for occupying a 
portion of that house as a tenant. Most of the time he was 
in arrears of rent; yet he considered it against his honour 
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not to clear the arrears atthe earliest opportunity, even 
though he could well afford to live in that house, free of 
rent without loss of grace; for it had been alleged that the 
property had been purchased in “‘Benami” in the auction 
sale, by his own money, which of course his relations 
had amassed in their personal accounts. Madhusudan 
was aware of this; yet his sense of honour would not 
brook the idea of living under another man’s roof, 
without paying rent and obtaining proper receipt for it. 
For some months, Madhusudan had been in arrears of 
rent. On December 3, 1927, he wrote a letter to his 
“]andlord”’ : 


I am sending you by money order Rs. 200/-. That 
clears up the arrear rent to the end of September 1927. 
I hope to pay up the balance of the arrears soon. I 
have to work hard but I am thankful to God for having 
given me the necessary strength to sit uptil 2 a.m. 
God is good. God has been kind to me, notwith- 
standing my sins and shortcomings. 


From the letter would be indicated the Job-like 
stoicism, heroism and endurance, with which Madhusudan 
stood firm on his grounds, in the midst of surging streams of 
catastrophe, which would have washed any lesser man 
away. 

Even at the advanced age of 80, that frail body struck by 
infirmities and ailments contained the indomitable spirit 
of a hero and patriot and was dominated by a mind which 
was ever working and fighting to obtain for the Oriyas 
their legitimate place in the Councils of the Indian Domi- 
nion. It was this spirit which had animated him through- 
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out his life, and even at that dark hour of defeat, it had not 
diminished. 

Just two days before the court-sale of his house through 
public auction, the news of the sudden death of Surendra 
Nath Banerjee had reached Cuttack in the morning. 
Surendra Nath had been a dear colleague of his fromthe 
late ‘eighties of the previous century in Calcutta to the 
Imperial Council days in Delhi. Both had accepted 
Ministry under Dyarchy and had to face many ‘an 
embarrassing situation on that account. On hearing of 
the sad news, Madhusudan hastily summoned some of his 
followers and asked them to convene a meeting in the Town 
Hall, to condole upon the death of the eminent patriot. 
A Jengthy resolution had been adopted in the meeting 
condoling upon the death .of the eminent patriot and 
extolling his services to the cause of Indian nationalism. 
The meeting had been presided over by Madhusudan. 
At the end of the meeting he had advised the organisers to 
send the lengthy resolution by telegram to the bereaved 
family. But in the morning the text of the resolution was 
forwarded back to Madhusudan by the organisers of the 
meeting so that he could despatch the same by telegram, 
though they knew it well that his house was about to be 
auctioned away in court-sale, the following day; and he 
was going to be rendered homeless and almost a pauper 
except for the clothes in which he stood. An inmate of 
Madhusudan’s household could not brook this and came to 
Madhusudan to complain of the insensibility of his follo- 
wers. Madhusudan kept silent for a while looking very 
grave and then with a smile he said to the complaining 
inamte, ‘‘But I am the first public man in Orissa; and I 
am still living. To whom else they should look up to for 
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help and succour? Better find out the money to send the 
telegram without delay.” The majesty and fortitude 
which kept Madhusudan animated at that hour of personal 
catastrophe can be borne out from this simple event, which 
was symptomatic. 

A sense of remoteness from the currents of time had crept 
into Madhusudan and he started considering himself a 
“backnumber”. One day at a public meeting in the 
Town Hall in Cuttack he referred to himself as ““‘back- 
number” because he had taken his degree at the Calcutta 
University over 50 years before. Mr Justice Sadasiv 
Ayyar, who was in the chair on the occasion, neatly turned 
the tables on him by quoting a couple of verses from the 
roth chapter of the Geeta and showing how the first Oriya 
graduate had maintained his first place in the manifold 
activities of his later public life. Notwithstanding his 
aloofness, there was much coming and going of the younger 
generation of leaders of Orissa; none moved without 
consulting Madhusudan their Premier, without elections, or 
investiture. If asked what their next step was to be, the 
usual answer was that they were just going to consult Mr 
Das and could not say what they would do until they had 
obtained his advice. 

Even at that hour of crisis, Madhusudan had not lost his 
spirit of intransigence and sense of pride. Requests were 
daily pouring in, to send a message, even a line to some 
conference or the other. On September 28, 1927, he had 
sent the following message to the Utkal Students’ Con- 
ference, which conveyed his indomitable spirit that had not 
yet accepted defeat : 


“ ..I am now in my eightieth year and have been 
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adjudicated an insolvent’, the message said: “‘But 
though I am eighty years old, my mission of life today is 
what it was half-a-century ago and that mission is to 
bring Utkal to the notice of the world. Utkal Tannery 
landed me on insolvency but it earned for Utkal the 
admiration of the whole civilised world. Students 
should aim at elevating Utkal. If the first graduate 
could do all this, much can be done by succeeding 
generations, if they realise their responsibility not as 
individuals but as members of a nation.” 


In 1927 the Indian Statutory Commission was appointed 
by His Majesty King George V under the chairmanship 
of Sir John Allseebrook Simon, to propose further constitu- 
tional reforms for India. The subject matter of the’ 
enquiry by the Commission had vital bearings upon the 
scope, nature and extent of the provincial administrations. 
On behalf of Orissa a number of memoranda and repre- 
sentations, urging creation of a separate Utkal Province had 
been submitted to the Simon Commission, so that the 
Reforms could have any meaning and significance for the 
Oriya-speaking people, who were living as cultural and 
linguistic minorities under different provincial adminis- 
trations. 

The Commission had its sittings in Patna, in the Decem- 
ber of 1928. What with inclemency of weather and 
with infirmities of age, Madhusudan did not appear before 
the Commission in Patna. But the Oriya representatives 
who had appeared before the Commission had pleaded 
unanimously for the creation of a separate Province for 
Orissa as otherwise the Constitutional Reforms would be. 
meaningless and unreal to the Oriya-speaking people, 
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But there might have been a more fundamental reason 
why Madhusudan refrained from appearing before the 
Commission. Since the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms of 
1918. a proposal for constituting Orissa as a sub-province 
under a Deputy-Governor was being loudly discussed in 
certain quarters in Bihar and Orissa. Madhusudan was 
the author of this proposal, which, though it did not com- 
mend itself to Montague-Chelmsford Committee, was being 
voiced from time to time. But the concept of a sub-pro- 
vince did not find favour with a large section of public 
opinion in Orissa. Madhusudan had moreover no illu- 
sions about the recommendations of the Simon Commission 
in regard to a separate province for Orissa; as doubts 
about the financial viability of Orissa had bedevilled 
the chances for a separate province. Knowing the 
financial position of the composite Province of Bihar and 
Orissa as one of its ex-Ministers Madhusudan had no doubt 
in his mind that judged on this criterion the prospects of a 
separate Province for Orissa had no legs to stand upon. 
He had, therefore, made the novel recommendation for a 
separate Minister for Orissa. within the framework of the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa, to remain in full charge of all 
the. ‘transferred subjects relating to Orissa. But this ploy 
also did not find any sympathetic response, and the all- 
parties-Conference had rejected the proposal. Under the 
circumstances Madhusudan did not consider it worthwhile 
to attend the sittings of the Simon Commission in Patna, 
even though his trusted lieutenants under the leadership of 
Brajasundar Das had appeared before the Commission. 

Not unlike the Montague-Chelmsford Committee, the 
Simon Commission, though not inclined to redraw the 
map of India according to some new pattern, recognised 
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that “the Oriya case was deserving of sympathy”, inas- 
much as the “union that now exists between Bihar and 
Orissa is a glaring example of the artificial connection of 
areas which are not naturally related’”’,? 

The Simon Commission was so deeply impressed with the 
Orissa case that a sub-committee under the chairmanship 
of Maj. Attlee was formed to examine it afresh. The sub- 
committee recommended the creation of a separate Province 
for Orissa ; although it recognised that the decision involved 
the larger question of sub-division of existing provinces. 

In pursuance of this recommendation, in 1931, the 
Orissa Committee was appointed by the Government of 
India under the chairmanship of Sir Samuel O’Donnell 
to determine the boundaries of the proposed Province and 
report on the administrative, financial and other conse- 
quences of such a Province. After nearly half-a-century 
of unremitting struggle for bringing the historic land of 
“Utkal to the notice of the World” which Madhusudan 
had carried on single-handed, the end was almost in sight. 
Madhusudan’s life’s mission was about to be fulfilled. 

In the context of the momentous issues, which were being 
fought at the moment, a separate Province for Orissa might 
seem too meagre an objective indeed. Even the truncated 
Province of Orissa, which came into existence out of these 
labours was little short of a caricature of the glorious Utkal 
of Madhusudan’s dreams. But for Madhusudan a separate 
Orissa Province, however truncated, was an enduring symbol 
of the resurgence of the Oriya people and their identification : 


“Orissa regenerate is to me the regeneration for the 
1 ‘Report of the Indian Statutory Commission”’, Vol. II, p. 25. 
Pp 2 P- 25 


2 Ibid, pp. 50-51. 
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whole of India,” wrote Mahatma Gandhi in the 
columns of ‘Harijan’ in 1927. “‘It is a land which 
need not be the poorest in the country. Its people are 
in no way inferior to those of other parts of India. They 
have a fine history all their own. They have magni- 
ficent temples. They have the Lord of the Universe 
in their midst, Who knows no distinction between His 
creatures. And yet, sad to relate, under the very 
shadow of the mighty temple people die of hunger in 
thousands. It is a land of chronic poverty, chronic 
famine, chronic disease. Nowhere have I seen in the 
eyes of the people so much blankness, so much despair, 
so much lifelessness as in Orissa.”! 


Since the beginning of his public life, in the ‘eighties of 
the previous century, Madhusudan had been struggling 
for this “regeneration” of Orissa and its people, who had 
been impoverished and kept retarded through machinations 
of men and circumstances, notwithstanding their “fine 
history” and “magnificent temples’. Madhusudan worked 
hard to infuse a ray of hope where prevailed “so much 
blankness, so much despair, so much lifelessness”. A 
separate Orissa Province was a step in that direction and 
at long last that was going to be achieved. 

The appointment of the Orissa Committee was an 
occasion for hectic activities for Madhusudan, notwith- 
standing his crippling age. He moved and worked like one 
possessed, sometimes late into the night. Representations 
had to be drafted, evidences collected, arguments marshalled 
and the witnesses appearing before the Committee properly 


1 Mahatma by Tendulkar, Vol. I1., p. 241. 
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briefed. Madhusudan had not a moment of respite. A 
new blood surged in his tired, dried-up veins. As though 
through an uncanny magic the octogenarian had been 
suddenly transported back to the years of his youth and 
dreams! 

The Orissa Sub-Committee of the Simon Commission 
had not recommended inclusion of the Oriya-speaking 
Singhbhum district in Bihar, in the proposed Province of 
Orissa. Representations had, however, been made before 
the Orissa Committee for merger of Singbhum with Orissa 
on linguistic, cultural and administrative considerations. 
But mere representations would not be of any avail, unless 
public opinion was roused in support of the demand. 
Despite the infirmities of age, Madhusudan visited Jamshed- 
pur and toured in other parts of Singbhum to mobilise 
support for Orissa before the Orissa Committee. Madhu- 
sudan’s mission to Singbhum proved in the end a failure 
under pressure from powerful vested interests; yet he had 
not despaired. 

Madhusudan’s last work in public life was his member- 
ship on yet another Committee which had been appointed 
under the chairmanship of Sir J. A. Hubback (subsequently 
the Governor of Orissa) to recommend onthe administrative 
set-up of the future Province of Orissa. To this task Madhu- 
sudan addressed himself with diligence and poured his 
heart and soul into it. At the end of the deliberations of 
the Committee Sir John wrote a personal letter to Madhu- 
sudan, in which he had recorded his deep appreciation of 
Madhusudan’s help: ‘You must be very much gratified,” 
Sir John wrote, ‘“‘to think that the object which you have 
had at heart for so many years is now in sight of fulfilment.” 

In his days, Madhusudan had entertained with lavish 
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and elegant dinners whoever had visited Cuttack begin- 
ning from Lt.-Governors to eminent public men and 
national leaders. He had, therefore, to entertain the Mem- 
bers of the Orissa Administration Committee, before 
“Orissa” bade them farewell. But now he had not the 
means. At this time one afternoon, the Director of the 
Orissa Bank was shocked and surprised to find the thin, 
drooping apparition of Madhusudan silently appearing 
before him in his office. Before the Director could stammer 
out the usual courtesies, Madhusudan asked in a thin 
reedy voice if the Bank could advance him five hundred 
rupees, without of course anysecurity, as he had none except 
his own words. 

“Why would you need the advance Sir?” the puzzled 
Director enquired. 

Madhusudan replied that Orissa could not afford to 
bid farewell to the distinguished Members of the Orissa 
Administration Committee without entertaining them 
properly in a Dinner; but he had not the resources for it. 

Needless to mention the loan was advanced by the Bank 
and Madhusudan, who had been discharged from insolvency 
only recently, entertained the Members of the Orissa 
Administration Committee with his old lavishness, which 
had become legendary. 

That was his last defiant fling at destiny. 
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Tavs HAD LIVED and worked Madhusudan, popularly 
known as the “Kulabrudha” or the Grand Old Man 
to his countrymen. The story of his life was truly the 
story of modern Orissa, for he, more than anybody else, 
had dedicated his whole life to its creation, though he had 
not lived to see it finally emerge. Only one great idea 
loomed large in his mind, the moral and material progress 
of the Oriya people, so that they would not remain the neo- 
Boetians in the Indian Dominion, to which depth they 
had been consigned through the vicissitudes and ironies 
of history, during the British period. According to Madhu- 
sudan, Orissa resurgent, was the resurgence of the whole of 
India; a thought which had been echoed by Gandhiji in 
1927. Madhusudan had single-mindedly devoted all his 
passions and energy to this task. 

Otherwise, had he chosen to sail with the Indian National 
Congress, he would surely have come to occupy in due time 
its presidentship, not unlike the other liberal patriarchs 
who had dominated the Congress before the Gandhian era. 
But deliberately he chose to dissociate himself from the 
Congress politics, inasmuch as in the crucial moments in 
the movement for a separate Orissa, the Congress had been 
more a hindrance than a help. A liberal and constitutiona- 
list that he was, the extra-constitutional methods of the 
post-1g21 Congress did not appeal to him and he relied 
more on progressive enlargement of the constitutional 
reforms for attaining freedom than swelling the ranks of the 
non-cooperators, who at any rate, at the end came to 
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repose their faith in the Legislative Councils and Assemblies 
as devout constitutionalists. But nonetheless, Madhusudan 
was among the early pioneers of the Indian National 
Congress and had religiously attended its annual sessions 
as the leader of the Orissa Delegation till estrangement came 
after the 1903 Madras Session. 

He was no narrow “‘provincialist’”’ as some had delibe- 
rately misrepresented and assailed him during his life time. 
Orissa, to him, was a call for sacrifice, not an object of 
parochial claims, exclusive benefits and privileges. “‘Not 
Orissa for Oriyas”, Madhusudan wrote in his weekly 
journal “The Oriya”; “In order that Orissa may rise in the 
estimation of the civilised world, in order that Orissa may 
march abreast of the other provinces of India, it ‘is abso- 
lutely necessary to adopt and realise the full significance of 
the word Oriyas for Orissa.” This was no narrow provin- 
cialism but nationalism of the highest order. Madhu- 
sudan was never tired of reminding his countrymen in his 
speeches and writings that, as Orissa could not be 
imagined without India, so India could not be conceived 
excluding Orissa. ‘The interests of both were compli- 
mentary, and not hostile to each other. ‘The relationship 
between India and Orissa was that of a mother and her 
daughter and not that of two jealous mistresses competing 
with each other for attention—Madhusudan was never 
tired of exhorting his audience from the Utkal Sammilani 
platforms. 

Administrative reorganisation of India on the basis of 
language and culture was one of the foremost contributions 
of Madhusudan to the corpus of Indian political thought. 
Writing in the columns of ““‘The Oriya” in 1918 under the 
caption “Orissa Irridenta”’ Madhusudan wrote: 
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If the history of British administration of the Oriya 
speaking tracts comes to be written at any time by an 
American, his reflections on the dismemberment of a 
nation, of the pleasant associations of their mother- 
tongue, the attempt to dry up the spring of national 
consciousness, which a nation’s mother-tongue is, would 
be a valuable exposition of the extent to which the 
Divide et impera policy dominated British adminis- 
tration in Orissa. The persistent refusal by Govern- 
ment to place the Oriya-spcaking tracts under one 
administration, and thus give the people opportunities 
for national growth under the impelling force of a 
national consciousness, at a time when Britain is fighting 
to secure to small nations the right to shape their 
destiny and in the face of an admission in the Report on 
Constitutional Reforms that “linguistic or racial units 
of Govt. afford additional facilities for the success of the 
reforms proposed”, would furnish to the foreign histo- 
rians materials between truths taught and truths 
practised. 


Madhusudan had fought consistently throughout his life 
against this hiatus between the principles and practices of 
the British Government. It may be recalled that it was 
only through his incessant struggle for unification of all the 
Oriya-speaking areas under one administration, that 
language and culture as the basis for organisation of Pro- 
vinces or States came to be recognised as a desirable 
administrative principle in the Risley-circular of 1903, 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Subsequent 
Reports on Indian Constitutional Reforms by Montague, 
Chelmsford and Sir John Allseebrook Simon did not 
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depart from that principle, even though these Committees 
had diluted it with other extraneous considerations. In 
the post-independence period, since the States’ Reorganisa- 
tion Commission of 1956 the principle of redistribution of 
States on linguistic and cultural basis has come to be 
accepted as a fixed administrative policy; for which Madhu- 
sudan had fought since the ’eighties of the last century 
in the Orissan context. 

Madhusudan was one of the early pioneers who had 
securely laid the foundation of thoughts of planned economic 
growth. Since the 18th century, when India was brought 
within the imperial economy of Great Britain, and became 
subject to British colonial policy, powerful forces of disinte- 
gration had been set into motion, which rapidly dislocated 
the old agro-industrial balance. England’s policy of 
developing the Indian market for her own growing indus- 
tries brought about a rapid decline of rural handicrafts and 
industries, causing enormous exodus towards the land. 
Increased pressure on agriculture intensified the tendency 
towards division and subdivision of holdings and their 
fragmentation into uneconomic umits. This was at the 
root of Indian poverty; more so of the Oriya decadence. 
Madhusudan had, therefore, clearly recognised the fact that 
unless the occupational structure of the people was 
changed and pressure on agricultural land relieved by 
absorption of a considerable segment of the working 
force in industries both large and small, and the mode of 
agriculture improved by means of irrigation and scientific 
methods, the poverty of the people would never be 
mitigated. He was, therefore, sorely disappointed when his 
younger brother Gopalaballabh who had taken his M.A. 
degree in Botany, decided to become a Deputy Magistrate 
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instead of a model agriculturist, as Madhusudan had 
advised him. 

In the late r1gth and early 2oth century, the Indian 
elites who had been visiting England and Europe 
returned home laden with trifles like English cutleries and 
crockeries, chandelliers and nude Grecian statues. But 
the ripples of the Industrial Revolution, which then had 
started stirring the Western societies left them completely 
untouched. But from his two visits to England and other 
European countries, Madhusudan came back inspired with 
ideas of the Industrial Revolution. He had started his 
Orissa Art, Wares in the ‘nineties of the last century, 
on returning from his first visit to England. On return 
from his second visit he had organised the Utkal Tannery 
on modern Western lines. 

Had the Swadeshi movement not started in the beginning 
of the present century, as a sequel to the nationalist 
upsurge in the wake of Bengal-partition, whether the indus- 
trial awakening of India would have taken place that soon, 
or the process would have been delayed, is anybody’s 
guess. But in the beginning, Swadeshi industrialisation 
was secondary to the political issues involved. The bias 
was more towards politics than industry. This had led to 
the dismal failure of the Swadeshi undertakings, which did 
more harm than good to the process of industrialisation of 
India. Madhusudan had warned the new entrepreneurs 
against this tendency in his famous controversial speech on 
“Dignity of labour” in the following words: 


The move for industrial development at the time was 
purely political in its character... The prime movers 


were men whose only contribution to the cause was 
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platform eloquence. Eloquence roused the nation’s 
feelings and people who commanded cash subscribed to 
the industrial undertakings. The nation in its excite- 
ment lost all balance or reason and calm cool calculations 
which, a measure intended to improve the condition of 
a country, requires. The movement was a manoeuvre 
in a political warfare. The political storm subsided 
when the partition was revoked and the industrial 
institutions languished and were finally closed leaving 
the share-holders poorer but wiser. 


He spared no words or eloquence to guard the entre- 
preneurs of the nascent industrial revolution against these 
pitfalls and wanted Swadeshi to grow not as slogans 
and shibboleths, but as viable industrial undertakings 
which could seriously strike at the very roots of the British 
colonial rule in India. He called upon the Indian capita- 
lists to invest in industries “from motives of benevolence 
and patriotism” than to reap rich dividends. He advised 
the Indian entrepreneur to bear the loss in the experimental 
stage as “his sacrifice to the cause of industry”. We have 
already noticed how in practising these precepts, Madhu- 
sudan had offered himself as a martyr at the altar of indus- 
trialisation. 

Madhusudan truly belonged to the luminous galaxy 
of the r1gth century patriarchs, who through their 
struggle and sacrifices had paved the way for the modern 
India that we live in. Madhusudan was an ardent 
nationalist; but if he had deliberately confined himself to 
the cause of Orissa it was for very obvious reasons. Very 
succinctly Sri Aurobindo wrote, referring to Madhusudan, 
in the issue of ‘Vande Matram” of December 17, 1907: 
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“Nationalism depends for its success on the awakening 
and organising of the whole strength of the nation; it is, 
therefore, vitally important for Nationalism that the 
politically backward classes should be awakened and 
brought into the current of the political life. ..As 
with backward classes so with backward provinces. 
It is vitally important that these should awake. ..we 
welcome any signs that the awakening has begun. It 
is for instance a cause for gratification that Orissa is 
beginning to feel its separate consciousness and to 
attempt to grow into an organised life under a capable 
and high-spirited leader...” 


Madhusudan was a liberal constitutionalist in his political 
convictions. That was why he could not fit himself to: the 
era of civil disobedience and mass movements that began 
after 1921 under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Much less he believed in terroristic violence and did not 
hesitate to condemn these tendencies, even at the cost of 
his life. Speaking on a resolution condemning terroristic 
attempt on the life of Lord Hardinge the Viceroy, Madhu- 
sudan had spoken in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Assembly: 


,..On a previous occasion when speaking in the 
Bengal Legislative Council in connection with the 
assassination of Sir Curzon Wyliie, I used strong 
expressions when referring to miscreants of this type and 
received a letter from the sedition camp threatening 
me with death if I did not retract the remarks I then 


1 Aurobindo and New Thought by Hari Das and Uma Mukherjee, 
PP. 254-255. 
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made. I am glad to say that I have lived not to retract 
but to reiterate here what I then said, and to add with 
emphasis that it is no good keeping back our own 
opinion in regard to the men who commit such out- 
rages.! 


But Madhusudan’s enduring contribution lay in his 
sublimation of politics from pursuit of power and pelf to 
supreme self-sacrifice for the common good and in vindica- 
tion of principles which he held inviolable.. In one of his 
memorable poems (Madhusudan was also a poet of patrio- 
tic songs the fervour and appeal of which remain yet 
undiminished) Madhusudan had compared politics to the 
holy flame of the Great Sacrifice, to which he exhorted his 
countrymen to offer their self-interests in oblation. 


1“‘Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Proccedings”, January 20, 
1913. 
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THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1934 was chilly, dark and 
sombre. A gusty wind from the north was blowing forebod- 
ing doom and disaster. Only a fortnight ago, Orissa had 
the traumatic experience of a severe earthquake, which had 
shaken her to the marrow and as she was recovering from 
the shocks of the earthquake another shock, perhaps more 
terrible, awaited her in the form of the impending death of 
Madhusudan, the legendary ‘“‘Kulabrudha”, the Grand 
Old Manof Orissa. Through the mist and gloom of the 
Orissan history during the British period, Madhusudan 
stood as a great Banyan tree, roughing the storms and 
braving the winds, and now it was about to fall. The 
news of his impending death had spread like wild fire not 
only in the town but throughout Orissa. The Daily 
“Samaj” issued regular bulletins on the condition of his 
health and people from all walks of life, were shuffling 
past the compound walls of his residence casting anxious 
glances at the shuttered windows of the house in awe and 
gloom. 

But inside the house, the setting was not as gloomy as it 
was outside. Madhusudan was awaiting death, with 
cheerfulness and stoic fortitude. Notwithstanding the 
excruciating pains of ulcerous sores in his intestines, Madhu- 
sudan tried to keep all those who kept watch over him, ‘in 
‘cheerful humour. 

A lady relation of his started singing the twenty-third 
hymn of David’s psalms, by his bedside. Madhusudan 
restrained her from singing that psalm by shaking his head 
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and said in a feeble voice, “The, sorrows of David do not 
torment me. Why do you sing that psalm?” 

Madhusudan in his own feeble voice started singing his 
dearest hymn: 


Abide with me, fast falls the even tide, 
The darkness deepens 

Lord with me abide 

When other helpers fail and comforts flee 
Help of the helpless abide with me. 


In those last excruciating hours Madhusudan was calm 
like a pool with no shadows cast on its placid waters. He 
had lived a full eventful life and though he would not survive 
to see the emergence of a separate Orissa Province, two 
years after, in 1936, his life’s mission had been fulfilled. 
Who cared for the fruits of action? What mattered to him 
was the sincerity and the sense of sacrifice with which he 
had addressed himself to the self-appointed task. ..“Ah! 
‘God has been extremely kind to me, in spite of my sins and 
shortcomings”, Madhusudan was never tired of speaking 
to those who sat by his bedside to pray. Unflinching 
faith in God which had kept him sustained throughout his 
life, had now embalmed him in his final hours of pain and 
anguish. 

But at times he became very morose, as he could not 
redeem a promise which he had made some time ago to the 
bustee-dwellers of a particular locality of the town for a 
tube-well. These slum-dwellers had been suffering a great 
deal due to lack of drinking water facilities. To sink a 
tube-well with the masonry works would cost about five 
or six hundred rupees, which Madhusudan had not with 
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him to spare. Madhusudan’s dependents who had feathered 
their nests with his earnings in the days of prosperity would 
not now spare a copper. But a promise was always a 
pledge for Madhusudan. More than the physical pains, 
what was agonising him in his death-bed was the dis- 
honour of an unredeemed pledge. 

Suddenly at this time an insured cover containing a 
thousand rupees reached by post, which had been sent by 
some client towards the fees he owed to Madhusudan. 
On receipt of the money, Madhusudan became excited 
with joy like a child and said to his adopted daughter 
Sailabala, “Look, my Father has sent me .all this money, 
so that I can die, redeeming my promise. And yet you 
would call my Father unkind!’ The Chairman of the 
Cuttack Municipality was immediately summoned to his 
bedside and was handed over the requisite amount for 
sinking a tube-well for the bustee-dwellers, which Madhu- 
| sudan had promised. “‘“Now I can die a fully-paid for 
death’”’, Madhusudan said, heaving a sigh of relief. 

The thoughts of Orissa did not leave Madhusudan at 
that final hour. The patriarch that he was, he was in search 
of his successor to whom he could entrust Orissa. Long 
ago he had chosen Gopabandhu, the Congress leader of 
Orissa, as his successor. The two men had between them 
‘honest differences of opinion in politics; but none had ever 
doubted the patriotic zeal and burning sincerity of the 
other. Moreover Madhusudan had fashioned the public 
life and career of Gopabandhu, as though, with his own 
hands. Though Gopabandhu was much too junior to 
Madhusudan in age, the latter looked upon him with the 
considerations due to a colleague. Gopabandhu also looked 
upon Madhusudan as his mentor. In a letter written to 
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Gopabandhu few years ago, Madhusudan had written : 
“I commenced public life singlehanded and it is natural 
I made mistakes; but I hope you believe that anything but 
the country’s interest was my ruling idea.” Such was the 
relationship between the two. But to Orissa’s great mis- 
fortune Gopabandhu had predeceased him few years 
earlier. Pandit Nilakantha Das, the erudite scholar and 
leader of the Satyabadi group which Gopabandhu had 
founded, was his next choice and Madhusudan was waiting 
for him with all the anxiety of a man whose hours were 
running out. 

Pandit Nilakantha who was touring somewhere in 
Orissa rushed to Cuttack on hearing the news for the last 
darshan of Madhusudan. 

“Will the areas of Joypore Estate and Ganjam Agency, 
excluded by the Orissa Committee from the proposed 
delimitation come to merge with Orissa?” Nilakantha 
asked Madhusudan. 

‘Yes, those areas are bound to come,” Madhusudan 
replied in a feeble voice. “‘But tell me, Nilakantha, if 
patriotic Oriyas there would be, to serve the interests of 
the nation?” 

Gradually the chillness of death was creeping over the 
tired limbs of Madhusudan. He could only acknowledge 
the prayerful solicitude of the last visitors, not by feeble 
words anymore, but by raising his shaky wrinkled palms to 
his forehead with difficulty. Nilakantha asked if he had 
any message for the people of Orissa. Madhusudan slowly 
opened his eyes and said, ‘““‘Yes, I have a message for the 
people. ‘Tell them to keep their inside clean, so that their 
souls will be cleansed.” 

Madhusudan gradually Jost consciousness and the end 
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came at 1.20 a.m. in the early hours of the morning of 
February 4, 1934. He had lived an eventful life—extending 
over 85 years, 9 months and 8 days. 

His death news burst over the people like a thunder and 
the local daily ‘‘Samaj” of Cuttack proclaimed the end, 
under full-spread banner...‘“‘The uncrowned king of 
Orissa is no more.” 

Verily he was a king, as in life, so in death! 

Messages condoling his death and eulogising his contribu- 
tions started pouring in from far and near, but the best 
tribute, which succinctly presented Madhusudan’s life to 
posterity, came from the then Commissioner of Orissa 
Division, Mr E. S. Hoernle: 


Manfully he led the way towards the promised 
land of a self-governing Orissa; and if it was not given 
to him to enter it, at the end, he stood like the dying 
Moses on the highest peak of Pisgah in full view of it 
below him in the certain assurance that it should be 
the heritage of the people, and so could cry: 


O Grave, Where is Thy sting? 

O Death, Where is Thy victory? 

He is not dead: He layeth down 

His sword and cross to take his crown? 
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APPENDIX 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN H. WHEELER, THE 
GOVERNOR OF BIHAR AND ORISSA AND M. S. DAS 
ON THE ISSUE OF HIS RESIGNATION 


Patna, 8th March, 1923. 
From M. S. Das 
to H. Wheeler. 


Your EXCELLENCY, 


Your Excellency has, f am sure, been informed of the result of the 
motions about Ministers’ salary, and a copy of my speech must have 
been submitted to Your Excellency. 

I was obliged to accept the proposal of a reduced pay because I 
found that my brother Minister was willing to accept the proposal 
and he felt that 1 was an impediment in his way. In order to improve 
his position I agreed to accept the proposal. My brother’s position being 
now secure, I beg to resign my office as Minister of Local Self-Government. 
I still believe that the office ought to be honorary, but as Your Excellency 
rejected my proposal on the subject, I do not think I should continue in 
this office. 

I solicit the favour of your relieving me of my duties by making 
the necessary arrangements, and I shall in the meantime carry on the 
duties of the office. 

Permit me to express my sincere gratitude to you for the kind and 
cool way in which you considered my views even when I had the 
misfortune to disagree with you. My humble services as a non-official 
will always be at your command should you require them in the. 
interests of the country over which God has appointed you to rule. 


I remain, 


Your Excellency’s most obdt. Servt.}| 
(Sd.) M.S. DAS. 
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‘The goth March, 1923. 
From H. Wheeler to 
M. S. Das 


Dear Mr. Das, 


It is with much regret that I received this morning your letter of 
yesterday’s date tendering your resignation of the office of Minister in 
charge of the Local Self-Government Department. In the circum- 
stances, I have no alternative but to accept it. 

You say that you still believe the office ought to be honorary, but 
“as Your Excellency rejected my proposal on the subject I do not think 
I should continue in this office”, 

I think, however, you will bear me out that in your letter of the 
7th, 8th February, 1923, which is the only communication I had 
received from you on the subject, the actual suggestion made by you 
was you were “‘willing to work honorary provided’? you were “allowed 
to earn a living by practising as a Vakil”’. 

As it seems to me to be desirable that the precise circumstances 
should be known to the public, I am, with your consent, communi- 
cating the present and the previous correspondence to the Legislative 
Council, in connection with the message announcing your resignation. 

Allow me to thank you cordially for the time and labour given by 
you in your capacity of Minister, as also for the offer of your cotinued 
assistance as a private individual should the need arise. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) H. WHEELER 


The Governor’s speech in this connection 


I think it desirable that, in order that no misunderstanding should 
exist in the mind of the Council or the public, the previous corres- 
pondence that passed between myself and the Hon’ble Mr. Das should 
also be communicated, and to this the latter has assented. This is the 
more necessary since and that in the course of a speech delivered 
yesterday in the Council the Hon’ble Mr. Das remarked as follows: 

“The Hon’ble mover of the motion wanted to know where the scheme 
with an honorary Minister of Local Self-Government was. The first 
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step necessary was the substitution of an Honorary Minister of Local 
Self-Government for a paid Minister. The Hon’ble leader of the 
House read out Section 52 of the statute relating to Ministers. The 
statute empowers the Governor to appoint his Minister and it lays 
down the amount of salary such Minister should be paid. Reading the 
statute, any man will see that it rests with the Governor to decide 
whether he would take an honorary Minister. If the Governor did 
not accept my reasons for making the office of Minister of Self-Govern- 
ment honorary, if His Excellency did not accept my suggestion for 
making my office honorary, it would not be possible to me to work 
out a scheme. It is not within the power of anyone here to present a 
scheme in this Council without the sanction of His Excellency the 
Governor. Whether I have done my part of the work, whether I 
offered to serve honorary or not, my critics would do well to refer to 
His Excellency the Governor, and they may also refer to His Excellency 
the Viceroy. The correspondence on the subject between me and His 
Excellency Iam bound to treat as confidential, but I shall be thankful 
to the Hon’ble Members who are my critics and in this case all three 
of them are expert lawyers, if they would kindly accept my Vokalatnama 
and plead before His Excellency on the wisdom of having an honorary 
Minister. If they are anxious that I should vacate this office, it will 
give them an opportunity to discuss the question of my successor. I 
can assure my critics that after all that has transpired during the last 
few days, I shall be glad to be relieved of the responsibilities of this 
office. As a Minister I am bound to be loyal to the Governor and I 
must hold this office during his pleasure. These are the words of the 
statute. I cannot walk out of my office whenever I like. I cannot 
secure expulsion by being disloyal and unmanageable.” 

The inference which, I take it, is to be drawn from this speech is 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Das had suggested to me that the office of Minister 
in charge of Local Self-Government should be made an honorary one, 
and that I had declined to accept that suggestion. 

In this connection the following extract from a speech delivered 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Das in the Legislative Council on the 21st February 
1922 is relevant: 

“In an organisation in which all the workers are honorary a salaried 
Minister mars the symmetry and harmony of the organisation. The 
office of the Minister of Local Self-Government ought to be honorary 
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«+ + “To convert this office into an honorary one, the present official 
machinery needs addition and readjustment. 1 do not wish to disturb 
the present arrangement, but it is my intention to move His Excellency 
to let me have the services of one or two extra officials for whose pay 
1 shall be responsible. I hope, when this Council meets next year to 
discuss the budget, to be able (God helping) to place before the Council 
a scheme in which an honorary Minister of Local Self-Government 
finds a place”, 


1 assumed charge of the office of Governor of the Province on the 
12th April 1922. The first communication which I received from the 
Hon’ble Mr, Das on the subject of the status of his office is dated the 
7th-8th February 1923, and runs as follows: 


Patna, 
Patna, the 7th-8th Feb. 1923. 


Your Excellency, 


I beg to submit the following for your Excellency’s perusal and 
favourable consideration. 


The success of the reforms must be decided by the nature of adminis- 
tration by the Local Bodies. Medical Relief, Sanitation, Communi- 
cations, and the education of masses are subjects the administration 
whereof has been transferred to Municipal and District Boards. The 
importance of these subjects can be gauged by imagining for a moment 
the abolition of those departments during the trial period of the reforms. 
‘The new Municipal Act makes the Municipal Boards wholly responsible: 
for the Municipal administration. The Local Self-Government Act. 
now before the Council will make the District Boards responsible for the: 
administration of the rural areas. The people have not developed a 
due sense of responsibility necessary for efficient administration of the- 
subjects entrusted to them. The membership of these Honorary: 
offices means sacrifice from a sense of duty to the King and the Country. 
‘These local bodies when constituted under the New Act will need: 
constant guidance and advice of the Minister of Local Self-Govern=- 
ments. In order that the Minister might exercise an influence over the- 
honorary workers throughout the Province, it is necessary that he- 
should be an honorary worker. A salaried official over the head of 
thousands of honorary workers is an anomaly. He cannot command 
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their respect and consequently his appeals to the patriotic and bene- 
volent feelings of the people will make the scheme a subject of ridicule 
to the people. To ensure the success of the reforms it is necessary 
that the Minister of Local Self-Government should not draw any salary 
but should be an honorary worker. 

In India personal influence is an important factor when we have to 
secure the active sympathy and co-operation of the people. Personal 
influence is earned by working without remuneration. Gandhi’s 
activities in India have proved to demonstrate the value of sacrifice 
.as the price of personal influence, 

‘The non-cooperation movement is a great impediment to the 
advancement of the reforms. The non-cooperation succeeded in 
:spreading a network of mischievous propaganda. The personal 
influence of a few men like Gandhi, C. R. Das is due to their sacrifices. 
We have to combat with this opposing force; a salaried Minister of 
Local Self-Government has no chance in this struggle. We must have 
men who are inspired by patriotic feelings; our honorary workers in 
the local bodies are a valuable counter-force but a salaried Minister 
‘destroys the harmony and symmetry of the whole. organisation. 

Hostile criticism in the Legislative Council, in the Press and else- 
‘where, regarding the salary of the Minister show that the public want 
an honorary Minister of Local Self-Government. 

I am willing to work honorary provided I am allowed to earn a 
living by practising as a Vakil, I shall not allow any professional work 
to interfere with my duties as a Minister. If I had private means 
sto keep me above the ordinary needs of life, I would not have asked 
‘for permission to practise. 1 have been in public life for nearly forty 
years and being the first graduate of the Oriya race, my public life 
meant financing all public movements. I gave a small portion of my 
time to my professional work as my public duties took the greater 
portion of my time. i 

‘There is nothing inconsistent in the idea of a practising lawyer 
being a Minister. There is precedent of a Zamindar being a Member 
-of the Executive Council. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga was 
the first Indian Member of the Executive Council in the Province. I 
.saw in the papers the other day that the Raja of Mahmudabad has 
been appointed an honorary Member of the Executive Council of the 
United Province. A Zamindar has to look after the affairs of his 
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estate, he is a party to suits in courts and has to give evidence in court. 
If this is not considered derogatory to the prestige of an Hon'ble 
Member of Council, appearance for a party in court by a lawyer 
should not be considered in any degree derogatory to the prestige of a 
Minister. 


‘The legal profession has always been considered honourable. The 
Provincial Governments and the Government of India have recruited 
Members of the Executive Councils from the practising members of the 
Bar. Practising lawyers have been members of both of the Provincial 
and Imperial Governments, and at the end of their service have reverted 
to professional practice. These precedents are a complete answer to 
objections to my proposal on the ground of loss of prestige. 


A member of the Executive Council is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the reserved subjects. There may be breach of the peace 
among the tenants of a Zamindar Member of the Executive Council 
or a Zamindar Minister. These might occur while a Zamindar is a 
member of the Government. Such a state of things would place the 
Government in an awkward position. Such difficulties cannot arise 
when legal profession is the means of livelihood of a member of Govern- 
ment whether he be a member or a Minister. 


Local Self-Government is a transferred subject. The responsibility 
of administration is transferred to the people. The Minister is an 
elected member of the Council. His appointment as a Minister creates 
a new relation with His Excellency the Governor but the super- 
imposition of this relation does not relieve him of his responsibilities to 
the people and the Legislative Council which represents the interests of 
people. Section 80B of the Government of India Act says that a 
Minister “‘shall not be deemed to be an official and a person shall not 
be deemed to accept office in his appointment as a Minister”, 


Section 124 of the Government of India Act penalises, acts amounting 
to misdemeanours by persons holding office under the Crown in India. 
Clause 5 of the section prohibits the receipts of presents, but it exempts 
from such prohibition the fees paid or payable to a Barrister. The 
word Barrister is meant to include other legal practitioners especially 
vakils practising in the High Courts. 


I shall undertake not to absent myself from the meetings of Council. 
I shall not allow my professional engagements to interfere with my 
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duties as a Minister. 1 shall consider my professional practice as a 
means of earning of living and if I have to reduce my comforts of 
ordinary life 1 would not mind it considering that this sacrifice will be 
more than amply rewarded by bringing the people in close touch with 
the Government and thus kill the spirit of non-cooperation and inspire 
a desire for co-operation in Municipal and District Boards and practising 
lawyers. A practising lawyer as a Minister would lend harmony and 
symmetry to the scheme. 

The duties of a Minister of a Local Self-Government require a 
knowledge of law and medicine. The local bodies are manned largely 
by lawyers. In consequence, questions involving interpretation of the 
provisions of the Municipal Act often come up for decision to the 
Minister. The new Municipal Act come up for decision to the 
Minister. The new Municipal Act came into force on 1st January of 
the current year. Before the 15th January one Municipality passed a 
resolution which they thought was warranted by a certain section of 
the Act. The question came up to me for decision. I have received 
representations containing reference to Halsbury’s laws of England. 
My knowledge of law and my study of medicine in early life have been 
of great help to me in the discharge of my present duties, 

It might be necessary to take an additional hand in the Secretariate, 
but a discussion on this aspect should be taken up should Your Excel- 
Jency decide on accepting my proposal. 


I remain, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) M.S. DAS. 


Patna, Feb. t1 


From W. Wheeler to 
M. S. Das 


Dear Mr. Das, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 7th-8th instant, in which you 
give your reasons for suggesting that you are willing to work as Minister 
in an honorary capacity if allowed to earn your living by practising 
as a Vakil. While not in agreement with the arguments which you 
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urge in justification of such a course, I am afraid there are to my mind, 
serious practical objections to it. I do not see how in practice you 
could ‘combine these duties while doing justice to both or either. 
Secondly, it appears to me to be an absolute impossibility that a Minis- 
ter should appear as a legal practitioner in courts subordinate to the 
Government of which he is a member. I know of no precedent for 
such a position. 1 will be happy to discuss the matter should you wish 
to do so, but I regret that I do not see my way to accept your proposi- 
tion. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) H. WHEELER, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Das did not avail himself of my offer to discuss the 
question should he care to do so, and there the matter rested, so far as 
] was concerned until the receipt of his letter of the 8th instant. 


I need scarcely say that I have received the Hon’ble Minister’s 
resignation with regret, but I feel that it is only right that it should be 
known that the offer of the Hon’ble Mr. Das as made to me was not 
unqualified but was coupled with the condition that he should, while 
discharging the duties of Minister, be permitted to resume practice as 
a Vakil—a condition which I felt it impossible to accept. 
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